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BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 


REVISED 


HESE books present a sane, helpful combination of logical subject matter 

and correct pedagogic approach; they hold fast to the good “old” and add 
to it the progressive “new”; and they fuse many factors for the successful 
teaching of geography without stressing any one as a universal panacea. 


The treatment of Europe is very largely new. Both in text and illus- 
trations these revised books show the present conditions of life in countries 
made prominent by the War. Economic conditions in the principal countries 
of the world are also presented as they are today. 


In their wealth of beautiful pictures, Brigham and McFarlane lead all 
other geographies. There are twelve full-page colored pictures in this 
series and nearly 800 half-tones reproduced from photographs which have 
been selected with the greatest care. The excellent quality of the paper 
gives the half-tone illustrations a rich brilliancy unusual in textbooks. 


The maps in the Brigham and McFarlane Geographies represent the 
highest art of map-making known today. They are remarkably artistic, 
clear, and accurate. Some of the color maps are printed in as many as 
Through their clearness and delicacy of coloring they give 
to map study new charm and reality. 


seven colors. 








ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Two Book Edition TEACHER’S MANUAL Four Book Edition 
By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Sc. D., 

Professor of Geology, Colgate University, N. Y., 

CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph.D., 


Professor of Geography, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


and 


Teachers College, 
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The Test and Study Speller 


By STARCH and MIRICK 


A scientific and common-sense application 
of the idea that the generally recognized 
function of the modern spelling book is to 
teach children to spell the words they try to 
use in writing their thoughts about the vari- 
ous matters in which they are interested. 


In Use in the Following Representative Places: 


New York City, New Rochelle, and Fair- 
port, N. Y. 


Hartford, New Britain, and Willimantic, 
Conn. 


Hamilton, Newark, and Bellevue, O. 


Trenton, Jersey City, Red Bank, East 
Orange, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Skowhegan and Madison, Me. 


Winchester, Westboro, and Braintree, 
Mass., private schools in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Newton. 


Mahonoy City and Monongahela, Pa. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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HERRING REVISION 
OF THE 
BINET-SIMON TESTS 


By JoHN P. HERRING 


Director Educational Research 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg 


ASED on the original Binet-Simon 
Tests this revision retains advan- 
tages of previous revisions and embodies 
new features that make the administra- 
tion simple and rapid. Scoring is stand- 
ardized. Intelligence quotients have the 
same significance as those by the Stanford 
Revision. 


Examination Manual: Form A $1.00 net. 


Individual Record Cards, per package 
of 25, $1.00 net. 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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WILLIAMSON’S 
Problems in American Democracy 


The practical economic, social, and political problems 
of the present are discussed in a clear and sane manner. 
The historic background is given and hopeful methods of 


solution are suggested. 


High school classes that have the good fortune to use 
this book will become better informed, better acquainted 
with underlying principles, and better prepared to fulfil the 


tasks of good citizenship. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR ALL 


. There are 604 colleges and universities in the 
United States. The attendance thts year is 
375,000. For every group of 170,000 people 
there is a college or university. New York 
State is entitied to sixty-one colleges and uni- 
versities and Illinois to thirty-eight; Alabama 
to thirteen, and Arkansas to ten. 

Some of these colleges and universities are 
very large. The University of California leads 
with 43,266 according to the latest returns. 

And America has scarcely begun her crusade 
for universal higher education. No other nation 
in the world has ever had the faintest vista of 
such a vision, and America has never had a faint- 
est glimmer of a dream of it before. 

It is scarcely five years since any college or 
university faculty would admit for a moment 
that any college work could be done outside the 
college campus. In this year 1922 one of the 
ablest collegians of America has said, when told 
that his university was to start extension work, 
that he had hoped that he might not live to see 
any university work done off the university 
campus. 

And new the University of New York is con- 
sidering the feasibility of giving university 
work by the radiophone. 

It is no longer a theory but a condition that 
confronts America. It is no longer a question 


whether or not every one shall have a higher 
education but, merely, whether or not college 
and university faculties have the intelligence to 
provide a higher education that will really put 
every one who comes to the college or univer- 
sity upon a higher plane. 

Shall coll lege and university morons or hyper- 
morons be allowed to try to feed traditional 
chaft to very much alive voungsters who seek 
and need seasonable rations? 
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PROFESSIONAL FAULTFINDERS 


Superintendent E, C. Broome of Philadelphia 
has the attentive and sympathetic ear of the 
public of that city to a remarkable degree. He 
put a muffler on many a “forum” reformer 
when he said at a public meeting that the pub- 
lic should decide promptly whether critics of 
the schools are leaders in thought or mere fault- 
finders. He suggests that faultfinders should 
be given no hearing, while leaders of thought 
should be heard patiently and their criticisms 
heeded. 
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SEARING’S EFFICIENCY 


Richard A. Searing, secretary of the State As- 
sociation of New York (617 North Goodman 
street, Rochester,) is doing good service for the 
schools of a great state. His interpretation of 
the mission of a state association is that it is to 
serve the schools in their entirety, in all inter- 
ests rather than the teachers’ alone. Mr. Sear- 
ing is one of the few men who have come up 
from the elementary ranks. He won state 
Prominence as an elementary principal. He 
has always been an association leader. It was 
probably his efficient leadership in the state 
association while an elementary principal which 
led to his election as a city superintendent and 
after several years in that professional service 
he was chosen secretary of the State Associa- 
tion. He is perfectly at home in this service. 
In no other state is the service of the state secre- 
tary as complicated as in New York and Mr. 
Searing’s association activity of many years is 
of the utmost value professionally. 
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OHIO RETIREMENT FUND IN JEOPARDY 


Ohio seems to be the one state that has a 
candidate for gubernatorial nomination on a 
wet-no-pension platform. We have no fear that 
any man can be nominated in Ohio, or in any 
other state on such a ticket. -A wet candidate 
belongs in the no-pension class, for both are as 
out of date as an ox-cart and such a platform 





sounds like the squeak of a dilapidated ox-cart. 
He says there is no more reason for pension- 
ing teachers than blacksmiths. That is just 
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what we should expect frém a\wet-flospension 
candidate. To compare a man who shoes oxen 
with a woman who improves a “child’s ‘intelli- 
gence is every way worthy of such a states- 
man (?). 

The blacksmith is as worthy of respect as a 
teacher, but his service to his state is quite 
difterent from that of the teacher. The horse’s 
hoofs need protection, but think of comparing 
the fitting of a shoe to a horse’s hoof to the 
preparation of a child to be industrially, domes- 
tically, socially, civically a noble American! 

We have seen nothing so un-American, so un- 
Christian, so inhuman, so indecent in many a 
day. Fortunately Ohio is not likely to have 
many men and no women to place the public 
service of a teacher in the class with the public 
service of a blacksmith. 
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Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, has a 
Dunbar Fund, now $1,293, to loan to worthy stu- 
dents. The Dunbar Fund is a memorial to Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, a noble representative of his 
trace. Any checks toward the Dunbar Fund 
may be sent to Fisk University direct. 


MEASURING THE MEASUREMENTS 


Professor Stephen Sheldon Colvin of Brown 
University, Providence, has won his place 
among the leaders of educational thought in 
New England by his sane balance in distinguish- 
ing beteen the useful and the useless in modern 
educational scheme. We know of nothing more 
complete by way of such demonstration than Dr. 
Colvin’s brilliant account of the way in which 
he discovered the sense and nonsense in -measur- 
ing penmanship. It is a classic. The real vir- 
tue, however, is in the significance his study 
will have upwiui other measurements. A Daniel 
come to judgment! He is not a critic, certainly 
not an opponent of modern measurements, but 
he has high Intelligent Quotient when it comes 
to measuring the measurements of the meas- 
urers. Give Colvin an open door, a place on ail 
programs. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


We have rarely heard as much wholesome dis- 
cussion of vital questions as at the annual con- 
vention of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association at Chicago on the week before the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 

Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, president, demon- 
strated her masterfulness as a leader in organi- 
zation as in thought. The program presented 
as speakers ten college and university men and 
women, seven superintendents, twenty officials 
in Vocational Guidance service, five principals 
and teachers and six eminent specialists like 
Jane Addams. ~ 

There was no really discordant note. The dif- 
ferences were merely as to minor methods. It 
was entirely clear that Vocational Guidance is as 
securely a part of public education as is Indus- 
trial or Commercial Education. 
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_Tt was also demonstrated: that the leaders in 
Vocational Guidance are as brainy, as dis- 
criminating, as resourceful and as devoted cry- 
saders as have ever put across any great educa- 
tional adventure, and the women like Dr. Ruth 
E. Ciark, Dr. Mabel R. Fernald, Anne S. Davis, 
Edith M. Campbell, and Mrs. Anna Y. Reed are 
in the same class as John M. Brewer, Edward 
Rynearson and Frank M. Leavitt. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN DES MOINES 


In order to make intensive studies in the de- 
velopment of children between the ages of two 
and four years the Iowa child welfare station 
has organized a pre-school laboratory, where 
twenty children are now under daily observation 
and experimentation. This is the first iabora- 
tory school of its kind in America. 


* 
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MUNCIE’S GOOD FORTUNE 


If any other State Normal School has had a 
quarter of a million dollars drop into its lap 
through the generosity of living men as has the 
school of Muncie, Indiana, it has escaped our 
notice. The quarter of a million gift had no 
strings to it except that it must be spent in Mun- 
cie for buildings for the school. There were 
three-quarters of a million dollars at the same 
time given to other institutions in Muncie. 

Five Ball brothers started in business with- 
out capital some years ago and have amassed a 
vast fortune by co-operation, industry, fore- 
sight and thrift. Four of the brothers are still 
living in Muncie and are as vital a factor in 
all their lines of business as ever. They area 
great financial power in Indiana and adjoining 
states. 

———_ — —-#- 0-0-8 -8- 
MRS. McCARTER’S “HOMELAND” 

[“Homeland: A Present-Day Love Story.” By Mar- 
garet Hill McCarter. New York: Harper Brothers. 
Cloth. ] 

“The Price of the Prairie” more than ten years 
ago won Margaret Hill McCarter a place among 
the brilliant wholesome writers of the new cen- 
tury. She had written gocdd stories before, and 
she has written several captivating stories since, 
but “Homeland” presents Mrs. McCarter at her 
best. She has written a genuine love story with 
a purpose. It is wholesome as well as fascinat- 
ing. Like everything she does the setting is of 
first importance. The culmination is in New 
Mexico although the Rockies furnish some of 
the color. The characters are strong in their 
various functionings. The hero is masterful 
even when he treads the ledge on the world’s 
very edge of social danger; and the tempter is 
masterful and the real triumph of the story is in 
the conquest of manliness over the charms of a 
marvelously beautiful and brainy woman who 
played her game so well that only the noblest 
manhood could have triumphed. The high art 
of the story is the inspiration it gives to a young 
man to prize the power that triumphs in the 
cause of virtue. 
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Mrs. McCarter was for many years a teacher 
in Indiana and Kansas and has always magnified 
the teacher’s calling in her platform work. 
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AMONG AND BETWEEN 


The ebsurd tendency of “pedagogues” to split 
hairs in the use of English was well illus- 
trated in the United States Senate recently 
when a one-time schoolmaster, now in the Sen- 
ate, criticised the famous Results of the Dis- 
armament Conference because it used the word 
“between” in reference to a statement regard- 
ing Great Britain, France and the United States. 
He said it violated a rule of grammar which any 
school boy wouid recognize. “It should have 
said ‘among.’” 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, whose scholar- 
ship is as exact as that of any American, tcok the 
schoclmaster’s starch all out of the criticism 
when he said, what every one but some school- 
masters know, that between is precisely what 
was meant and what was needed in that sen- 
tence. It was not anything among them, which 
could not be of them, but it was between them 
because it was definitely their action. 

It was refreshing to have a United States 
Senator who really knows the inherent differ- 
ence between having something among three 
nations and between them. 
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BIOLOGICAL MAN 


[“Man the Animal.” By William Martin Smallwood. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 223 pages.] 





Whatever one may think of the anti-scientific 
crusading of William Jennings Bryan, he must 
acknowiedge great indebtedness to him for an 
entirely new interest in the science of the evo- 
lution of the physical man. Mr. Bryan has 
made a great market for a book—Professor 
Smallwood’s “Man,—The Animal.” 

Professor Smallwood starts off with the 
scientific confession that despite all the progress 
of science we are unable to state how life be- 
gan. 

We now know that there were eight distinct 
races on the earth before the man of the last 
6,000 years or more appeared, but there is 
nothing known about any trace of relationship 
between man and any one of those eight races. 

In the same way it is known that there have 
been found in North America _ several fossil 
species of different horse creations, but there is 
no way to connect any two of them, and cer- 
tainly there is no reason to think that the horse 
of the last 6,000 years is in any wise descended 
from any one of these. And there is not the 
faintest scientific guess as to the ancester of the 
horse of the last 6,000 years. 

There is no question but that there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of genera of animals and 
plants before man took any interest in their 
ancestry. In 6,000 years, more or less, man has 
never created a new genus of animal or piant. 
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Aristotle and all other philosophers from 325 
B. C. to Tyndall in 1876 believed that life could 
come .into; being without the influences of pre- 
existent life, or from inorganic matter. For 
2,000 years the worlds greatest men believed 
this. 

It is iess than fifty years since it was scien- 
tifically accepted that life could not come with- 
out pre-existent life. 

In 1680 Redi proved that there could be no 
maggots in meat unless flies laid their eggs in 
the meat, but in 1687 it was scientifically ac- 
cepted that microscopic animals and plants 
were discovered and the belief in spontaneous 
generation of life was conceded by scientists. 
Pasteur in 1864 expressed his disbelief therein, 
but it was left for Tyndall in 1876 to make ade- 
quate demonstration which has never been 
questioned by scientists since. 

We most earnestly urge everyone who has 
any doubts about man, physically, biologically, 
paleontologically, to read this book. It is scien- 
tifically reliable and yet any layman can read it 
with ardent appreciation. It is a notable book. 
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THE ARTICLE BY CHARLES E. ADAMS 


We are using in this issue an article by 
Charles E. Adams which deserves careful read- 
ing. We are interested in the article because 
Mr. Adams was a student in the Bridgewater 
State Normal School in our teaching days 
there. He was for several years a teacher in 
the Massachusetts State Normal School at 
Salem and was for several years a city superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts. He has always been 
keenly interested in public affairs, has always 
been well informed on all public questions, has 
always practiced what he preaches in this ar- 
ticie. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


The choice of William B. Jack as superintend- 
ent of Maine’s metropolis is one of the eminently 
wise and worthy educational achievements of 
the day. When a high school principal has been 
a controlling factor in the creation of a high 
school plant and program which is the latest 
word in educational progress as Mr. Jack has 
been in Portland it is a guarantee of adequate 
vision and abundant ability to put and keep the 
school system on a winning pace. 

Already Mr. Jack is recasting the adminis- 
trative machinery of the entire school system of 
the city, which is to be as up-to-the-minute as his 
high school is, and greater praise there could 
not be. We rejoice for Portland, for Maine, and 
for New England in the possession of a City 
Board of Education that elected Mr. Jack and 
gives him free rein in school administration. 


—~ =. 





If you did not read “The Elementary Strain” 
in the issue of April 13 you missed the most im- 
portant editorial in the Journal of Education in 
many a day. 
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BENTLEY’S PLATFORM 


Ed. R. Bentley, superintendent, McAllen, 
Texas, candidate for state superintendent, pre- 
sents a remarkable Educational Platform. If 
he can be nominated on that platform it will 
put Texas in the front rank, not only education- 
ally, but in al! other ways, industrially and com- 
mercially, socially and civically. 

A co-ordinated and comprehensive system of 
public education should be developed. A policy 
looking to this end must include all the public 
schools, both rural and city, of primary, inter- 
mediate, and high school grades; the University 
of Texas; the Agricultural and Mechanical Coi- 
lege, and its branches; the Ccllege of Industrial 
Arts; the Sam Houston Norma! Institute; the 
North Texas State Normal College; the South- 
west Texas Normal College; the West Texas 
Normal College ; the East Texas Normal College; 
the Sui Ross Normal College; the Stephen F. 
Austin Normal College; and the denominationa) 
colleges of senior and junior rank. Each of 
these organizations has a definite piece of work 
to do and should be unhampered and liberally 
supported in the performance of its obligation 
to the state. 

More efficient rural schools must exist if the 
boys and gir!s of the country school districts are 
given a square deal. To this end | shall work 
for :— 

1. Professional county supervision of rural 
schools. 

2. Specially 
schools. 

3. Better high school opportunities for the 
boys and girls in the open country. 

4. More equitable distribution of rural aid 
by placing the power and responsibility of ap- 
portioning these funds, with proper restrictions, 
in the hands of the county superintendents in 
conjunction with the County Boards of Educa- 
tion. 

5. More practical rural schools—community 
workshops for the boys and girls—homes for 
teachers and farms for the students as a help in 
solving the problem of the rural schools, where 
two-thirds of the children of Texas are trained 
for citizenship. 

Professionally trained elementary and rural 
teachers with qualifications and remuneration 
similar to high school teachers will have my un- 
divided support. 

Teachers’ Salaries.—If teaching is ever to at- 
tain to the rank and dignity of the other im- 
portant professions, the salary situation must be 
improved. In this connection, I believe :— 

1. That teachers are worthy of their hire 
and should be paid such salaries as will attract 
and hold in the teaching profession the best 
talent of virile manhood and womanhood. 

2. That basing the salary on services rend- 
ered without considering whether the teacher 


trained teachers for. rural 


is a man or a woman is a fair principle to follow 


and it has my hearty endorsement. 





3. That prompt payment of teachers’ salaries 
when due and without discount is nothing more 
than simple ‘justice. 


Improvement and economical handling of the 
free textbook situation is an emergency and will 
have my immediate and careful attention. The 
Free Textbook Law gives opportunity for much 
inexcusable waste of the people’s money and 
should be amended. Books should be selected 
on merit alone at the lowest possible price and, 
with proper revision, should be used as long as 
they are serviceable. Instead of a wholesale 
replacement of books in use, when it becomes 
necessary to make a change, a gradual introdue- 
tion of newly adopted books would save the 
state hundreds of thousands of dollats annually. 
A more businesslike method of distribution, pos- 
sibiy from county depositories, should be in- 
augurated without delay. 

Simplifications of school admunistration wil! 
be onc of my first efforts by attention to the fol- 
lowing inatters :— 

1. Efficient and ,economical handling of all 
educational affairs pertaining to : 


the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


2. Elimination of red tape and of the keeping 
of duplicate records. 

3. Sunplification of reports required of school 
ofticers and of depositories of school funds. 


4. Helpful supervision without arbitrary 
dictation from Austin. 

5. Lecal control of local educational affairs 
and state control of state educational matters so 
tar as possible. 

Harmony and co-operation among teachers is 
necessary if our schools are to measure up to 
the high standards expected of them. Women 
teachers, men teachers, grade teachers, and ad- 
ministrative officers are needed and there should 
be no clash between any of these elements. They 
are all absolutely necessary in the profession 
and should have a voice in the councils of educa- 
tion. The fullest confidence should exist be- 
tween administrative officers and _ classroom 
teachers. On the one side there should be ab- 
solute fairness and justice; and on the other, 
confidence and co-operation. 

Co-operation with civic and educational or- 
ganizations. Parent-Teachers Associations, the 
American Legion, Texas Congress of Mothers, 
Federated Women’s Clubs, and other organiza- 
tions desiring to further the interests of public 
education, will have my fullest co-operation. 

Compulsory education is an established policy 
in this country. The iaw in this state should be 
strengthened and more generally enforced. 

Take the schools out of polities. The re- 
moval of the public schools from the political 
arena is one of the most imperative needs of 
the day. 

1. The offices of county superintendent and 
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of state superintendent should be as far re- 
moved from partisan politics as is consistent 
with our form of government. 

2. The financial support of our public free 
schuols, colleges, and university should be placed 
on a permanent basis so that the orderly and ef- 
ficient continuance of their activities may not be 
placed in jeopardy every two years. The schools 
of this state should not be handled as if they 
were political footballs. 

Courtesy, efficiency, and promptness shall be 
my watchwords every moment of the time I 
hold a commission from the people of my native 
state. Courteous treatment of all persons hav- 
ing business with the Department, and immedi- 


a 





ate and direct replies to every letter received, 
will be the unwavering policy of my adminis- 
tration. 

The business of making good Americans is 
the sacred obligation of the public free schools 
of this state. There is in some sections a spirit 
of unrest and dangerous radicalism which 
threatens the security of our government. The 
hope of the permanent destruction of these un- 
American ideas rests with the schools of 
America. Every teacher in Texas must be a 
loyal and patriotic citizen and every school, 
however large or small, must be a centre radi- 
ating the sound and sane principles of a demo- 
cratic and representative government. 


Ai tn tly 
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VOCABULARIES OF TEN FIRST READERS AND PRIMERS 


BY MAUD MOORE 


Brunswick, Georgia 


In the Twentieth Yearbook, Part 2, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
there was an article on the vocabularies of ten 
first readers. 

I have made a similar study of ten first 
readers, using an entirely different set of 
readers. 

In Mr. Packer’s article (published in the 
Yearbook) he stated that the entire vocabulary 
of his ten first readers was 3,541 words. 

In my investigation I found the entire vocabu- 
lary for the ten readers I examined to be 1,292 
words. 

He found that of the 3,541 words, only ninety- 
six words were common to all ten readers. 

I found that of the 1,292 words, only twenty- 
eight words were common to all ten of the 
readers I examined. 

In his investigation he used no primers and 
more method readers. I used several primers 
and not so many method readers. 

In comparing the words common to all ten 
readers in each group, I found only twenty-five 
words of my twenty-eight common to all ten, 
to be among his ninéty-six words that were 
common to all ten of the books he examined. 

The twenty-five words that were common to 
all twenty readers are :— 

a, and, are, away. 

can 

do 

for 

he 

I, is, it 

little 

me 
not 

run 

see, she, so 

the, three, to 

was, will, with 

you 
In this study I counted every difference in 





spelling as a new word. But I did not count any 
words that occurred only in “Memory Selec- 
tions” or in selections marked “To be read by 
the teacher.” I counted only the words that 
actually were a part of the child’s reading 
vocabulary. 

The following charts are self-explanatory. 
THE TWENTY-EIGHT WORDS COMMON TO ALL 

TEN READERS. wif 

a, and, are, away 

can, cat 

do 

for 

get 

he 

I, is, it 

little 

me 

not 

run 

see, she, so 

the, they, three, to 

was, will, with 

you 
THIRTY-SEVEN WORDS CONTAINED IN BUT 

NINE READERS. 

again, all, am, at 

big, but 

cow 

did, dog 

eat 

from 

gave, go 

have, her, his, how 

in 

like 

make, man, may, my 

no 

of, one, over 

ran 

saw, some 

tell, that, then, there, this, too 

what 












































THIRTY WORDS CONTAINED IN BUT EIGHT 
READERS. 
‘be, bird, boy 
~come 
~day 
give, good 
-had, has, help, house 
made 
‘night 
oh, old, on, out 
red 
said, shall, sing 
thank, tree 
up 
water, we, when, where, who 
your 
THIRTY-NINE WORDS CONTAINED IN BUT 
f SEVEN READERS. 
after, an, ate 
bread 
down, drink 
fast, find, flew, fly, four, fox 
girl 
hen, here, him, home 
if, into 
know 
let 
milk 
now 
once 
play, please, pretty, put 
rat 
sleep 
tail, them, two 
us 
want, way, went, why 
yes 
THIRTY WORDS CONTAINED 
READERS. 


IN BUT SIX 


as 

began, black, by 

came, catch, cluck, corn, cry, cut 

door 

eyes 

fire, found 

hear 

jump, just 

look 

mother, mouse 

pig 

rabbit 

sat, say, song 

under 

walk, were, woods, would 
FIFTY WORDS CONTAINED 

READERS. 
about, along, asleep 


back, barn, basket, bed, bit, blow, bow-wow, 


bright, broke, butcher 
called, children, could 
dear 
far, farmer, five 


going, gone, got, grass, great 


IN BUT FIVE 






hay, heard, hill, horn 
king 
lay 
met, morning, mouth, must 
nest 
off, our 
plant 
sheep, squirrel, stop 
take, think, took 
upon 
very 
wheat, white, woman 
75 WORDS CONTAINED IN ONLY ONE OF THE 
READERS. 
acorn, ago, alive, alone, animals, anywhere, 
arm, awake, awoke 
bag, bags, baked, baker’s, balloon, band, bare, 
barnyard, bean, beans, Bears’, beats, beaten, 
bedroom, beef, bees, begged, beginning, begun, 
below, beside, Bess, Bessie, Betty, Big Cat, Big 
Cat’s, Big Pig, bill, Billy, Billy Goats, bind, 
blackbirds, blackboard, Black Cat, blacksmith, 
Black Snake, blossoms, bluebirds, board, boil, 
boiled, bone, boo, boots, both, bough, boughs, 
Boy Blue, Boy Blue’s, boy’s, bramble-bush, 
branch, breaks, brook, broom, broth, brothers, 
brought, Brown Fox, Brown Hen, Brownie, 
bubbles, buckle, bumble-bee, bun, burning, but- 
ter, butterfly 
calf, calis, candle, candlestick, candy, carried, 
cat’s, cellar, cents, chalk, changed, chase, cheer, 
Chicken Little, chickens, chimney, chirp, chirped, 
choked, choking, churn, clean, climbed, climbs, 
clip-clap, clipity-clap, close, closet, coat, cock-a- 
doodle-do, coming, coo-coo, cook, cooky, cool, 
corner, count, country, cow’s, cradle, cream, 
crept, cries, cross, crown, crumb, crying, cup, 
curds 
damp, dark, days, dead, deep, den, didn’t, dig- 
ging, dirt, dirty, dish, dishes, dizzy, does, doesn’t, 
doing, dolls, dolly, doodle-doodle-doo, doth, 
doves, draw, dress, drop, drove, drown, Drummi- 
kin, duster, dwarf 
each, early, eaten, eats, Edith, ends, enough, 
Espen, even, eye 
face, fairies, fallen, falls, family, fan, farm, 
farmer’s, father’s, fear, feed, feel, fiddle, fiddles, 
fiddling-stick, fife, fill, filled, finds, fishing, flags, 
flat, floor, Flossy, Flower, flying, follow, fol- 
lowed, foot, football, fox’s, Fred. friend, friends, 
fright, Frisky, fro, frog, front, frosty, full, fur 
game, gate, geese, gentlemen, gives, gold, 
good-bye, good-day, good night, Goosey Loosey, 
Goosey Poosey, Gotham, grain, grains, grand- 
mother, Granny, grape, grapes, Gray Cat, Gray 


Fox, Gray Mole, Gray Pussy, Gray Rabbit, 
greatly, greedy, Green Frog, grinds, Ground 


Hog, growing, grunt, guard, guess, Gyp 
hadn’t, half, Half Chick, Half Chick’s, hand, 
handkerchief, hands, Hans, hark, harm, Harold, 
Harry, haycock, heart, Helen, hello, herself, 
he’s, hey-diddle-diddle, hide, higgledy-piggledy, 
higher, hill-top, himself, hippity-hi, hiss, hit, 
hive, ho-ho, hole, hollow, 


hopping, horses 








it, 


id, 
ld, 
lf, 
ly, 
Lit, 
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House Door, huff, huffed, hum, Humpty Dumpty, 
hung, hurrah, hurry, hush 

ice, indeed, Indians, ink, inside, its, it’s 

Jack-a-Nory, Jack Horner, jiggity-jig, Jean, 
John’s, jumps 

Kate, keeps, kept, kettle, keyhole, kick, kid, 
kitchen, kite, kittens, kitty’s, knock, knows 

ladder, ladies, lady, Lady Bird, Lady Doll’s, 
Lady Moon, laid, lane, land, lap, Lark’s, ) later, 
lays, lazy, learned, leather, leave, leaves, left, 
leg, let’s, licked, lighted, lips, Little Broom, Lit- 
tle Fence, Little Fly, Little Lark, Little Pig, 
Lizzie, load, longer, loving 

maid, mamma, man’s, many, march, mark, 
market, Mary, Mary’s, master, master’s, mat, 
melt, men, mend, merry, mew, mice, mile, 
milked, mill-pond, mind, minds, minute, Miss 
Muffet, mitten, money, monkey, morn, mosquito, 
most, mothers, Mother Goose, Mother Goose’s, 
Mother Hubbard, Mother Hubbard’s, mountain, 
mouths, mud, Muffet 

Nanny, nearly, neck, nests, net, new, 
nimble, nobody, nor, north 

oak, oak-tree, oar, o’clock, ought, outside, 
oven 

paint, pancake, papa, paper, parlor, party, pat- 
a-cake, paw, paws, peas, peas-porridge, pecked, 
peek-a-boo, peeped, people, penny, pick, picnic, 
picture, pigeon, pigeons, pin, pitter-patter, 
planted, plaster, plastered, playhouse, played, 
playing, plays, playthings, pleasant, pocket, 
points, pulled, pumpkin, pumpkins, puppy, pup- 
pies, pure, purr, puss, puts 

quack, quench, quenched, quick 

Rab, rabbits, race, rain, raining, rake, rang, 
rapped, rats, reach, ready, reaps, remember, 
riddle, ring, river, roast, robin’s, rock, rock-a-by, 
rocks, rolls, roof, room, roving, rub-a-dub-dub, 
Ruth 

sailor, same, sand, Santa Claus, scare, seat, 
seed, sees, see-saw, send, set, sheep’s, shelf, 
she’ll, shells, shines, shining, ships, shoemaker, 
shoot, shore, shoulder, shouted, show, showed, 
sigh, silly, singing, sings, sister, sisters, skin, 
skip, slam, slammed, slate, sleeps, sleepy, 
smothered, snarled, snout, snow, soak, soiled 
soldiers, sometimes, sooner, sound, soundly, 
soup, south, spade, sparrow, spider, spider’s, 
spinning, splash, sport, spring, Squeaky, squir- 
rels, squirrel’s, stairs, stamped, standing, stands, 
Star, stars, started, stayed, steal, steeple, sticks, 
stile, stole, stone, story’s, stove, straw, street, 
Stronger, struck, stuck, suddenly, sugar, sum- 
mer, sunshine, surely, swam, sweeping, sweeps, 
Swept 

Tab, tails, taken, talking, tall, tasting, teach, 
teacup, teased, terrapin, terrible, thanked, that’s, 
they'll, thick, thin, thing, those, thread, threshed, 
threw, throw, throws, thumb, tick-tock, tiger, 
tight, ting-a-ling, tingle-too, tip-toe, toad, tomor- 
row, Tom Tinker, Tom Tinker’s, top, torn, 
tortoise, tossed, town, toy, tracks, tree-top, tree- 
tops, trip, tripping, trip-trip, trouble, try, tuffet, 





tumbling, Tum-tum-too, tune, Tuppens, turkey, 
turned 

umbrella, until, upset, upstairs, use, used 

village, visit 

wades, wagon, waiting, washed, washing, 
watch, watching, waved, wear, weave, weeds, 
week, weeping, weeps, we're, wet, what's, 
where’s, wherever, whey, whichever, whipped, 
whispered, whistle, whole, whose, wife, wig- 
wam, Willie, willing, win, windows, winter, 
wise, wished, wishes, woke, wood, woodpecker, 
word, wore, works, worm 

yard, years, you'll, you’re, yourself 


Common to all 10 books ...........0++000. 28 
Common to only 9 books ...........e08- > Sa 
Common to only 8 books ...........+06. . 30 
Common to only 7 books ........-+.-+e000 39 
Common to only 6 books ...........000. . 30 
Common to only 5 books ........-.se0. 50 
Common to only 4 books .........+e sees 84 
Common to only 3 books .........+ee00- -. 110 
Common to only 2 books ..........seee0e 209 
Found in only 1 book .......+..00.205++55 OF3 


Total Vocabulary of the 10 books, (words) 1,292 

‘The books studied: Progressive Road to Read- 
ing, Book One; Young and Field Reader, Book 
One; New American Reader, Book One; The 
Summers Primer; The Kendall Primer; The 
Winston Primer; The Edson-Laing Reader, 
Book One; The Wheeler Primer; The Free and 
Treadwell Primer; The Beebe Picture Primer. 

If books have so many words peculiar to their 
own vocabularies, do you not think it beneficial 
for children to read many books? 

Would it not enlarge a child’s vocabulary? 

Would the number of books in which any of 
these words are used prove that any of them 
are particularly useful? If so, which? If not, 
how could one ascertain the useful words? 

In how many of the ten books would you 
expect to find “mamma”? It is in only one 
book. 

In how many of the ten books would you ex- 
pect to find “papa”? It is in only one book. 

Each of the. following pairs of words occurs 
in but one of the ten books. Doesn’t one 
naturally infer that both words of a pair are to 
be found in the same book? They are not. 

dish—dishes 

sister—sisters 

hand—hands 

star—stars 

bag—bags 

quench—quenched 

oak—oak-tree 

spider—spider’s 

grain—grains 

Bess—Bessy 

Do you think an entire child's book could be 
written without using even once any one of the 
following words? am, an, as, at, be, been, by, 
come, did, does, gave, give, go, goes, gone, had, 
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has, her, him, his, if, in, mamma, may, my, of, 
on, or, papa, play, put. said, saw, say, says, seen, 
sees, take, them, these, those, up, wus, very, 
want, we, went, what, when, where, which, who, 
whose, why, your. 

Of the 1,292 words of the entire ten books, 
675 of these words are to be found in only one 
of the ten books, 884 of these 1,292 words are 
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to be found in only two of the ten bouks. 

1,128 of the 1,292 words are to be found in 
five or fewer than five of the readers. 

Of the 1,292 words only 164 are to be found in 
six or more of the readers examined. 

(This looks as though the vocabulary of any 
reader is largely peculiar to itseli—like thumb- 
prints, no two alike.) 


a 





PENNSYLVANIA'S ELECTIONS 


The regular three-year election of all super- 
intendents passed more quietly than usual. 

Thirty-three county superintendents were re- 
elected at increased salaries. 

Luzerne (Frank P. Hopper) and Westmore- 
land (W. G. Dugan) pay $6,000, increase $1,000 
and $800 respectively. 

Deiaware (A. G. C. Smith) ; Fayette, (John S. 
Carroli) $5,000 each, increase $I,000. 

Beaver (David C. Locke); Berks (Eli M. 
Rapp); Bucks (J. H. Hoffman); Mercer (H.E. 
McConnell) ; $5,000 each. 

One other county increased $1,500, V. Hert- 
man of Lehigh county. Nine other counties in- 
creased $1,000 fourteen increased $500, one 
$800, one $700, one $300. 

One county re-elected its superintendent but 
reduced the salary from $6,000 to $5,000. 

Ten counties re-elected with no change in 
salary. Fourteen counties elected new super- 
intendents. These were: Adams, W. Raymond 
Shank; Allegheny, Charles E. Dickey; Bradford, 
J. Andrew Morrow; Cumberland, Ralph Jacoby ; 
Dauphin, I. N. App; Franklin, J. L. Finafrock; 
Fulton, Horace M. Griffith; Huntington, Milton 
B. Wright; Juniata, Samuel M. McClure; Ly- 
coming, Sylvester B. Dunlap; Monroe, John M. 
Yetter; Union, E. O. Bickel; Washington, S. V. 
Kimberland; York, Charles Albright. 

Of the city superintendents H. W. Dodd of 
Allentown has his salary raised from $5,000 to 
$6,000, the increase coming at $250 a year. 
James N. Muir of Bethlehem is to have increase. 
John A. Gibson of Butler from $4,200 to $5,100. 
H. E. Gress of Monessen, $4,200 to $4,800. 


—_* 


These four have $500 increase each. We give 
the new salary: J. F. Butterworth, Bradford, 
$4,000; T. T. Allen, Du Bois, $4,500; N. P. Ben- 
son, Lock Haven, $4,000; and W. A. Geesey, 
Sunbury, $4,000. 

Eighteen city superintendents re-elected at 
the same salary. 

Oniy three cities in the state changed su- 
perintendents, Samuel J. Slawson of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, goes to Johnstown; Richard 
Owen Steops of Joliet, Illinois, goes to York, 
and Landis Tanger of Homestead is elected at 
Reading. 

Nine borough superintendents are elected at 
increased salaries, S. W. Lyons of New Brigh- 
ton, $4,500, increase of $750. Joseph Howerth, 
Shamokin, $4,000; T. K. McCleary, Braddock, 
$4,300; T. K. Johnston, McKee’s Rocks, $4,200; 
A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke, 34,000; E. W. 
Long, Jeannette, $4,000; Clyde W. Cranmer, 
Kittanning, $4,000; H. B. Anthony, Blakeslee; C. 
S. Miller, Latrobe; C. E. Roudabush, Minersville, 
each $3,600. 

Thirty-four borough superintendents were re- 
elected with no salary increase. 

Only four boroughs elected new superinten- 
dents, S. M. Neagley of Leechburg, Pa., to Han- 
over; Eckels of Farrell, Pa., to Homestead; 
A. E. Kraybill to Pottstown, and William H. 
Martin to Wilkinsburg. 

The township of Abington re-elects Superin- 
tendent E. S. Ling, $5,000 to $5,500; H. M. Men- 
denhall, Upper Darby, from $4,500 to $5,000. 

Seven were re-elected at the same salary. 
No township superintendent failed of re-election. 
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DAD’S MOVE FIRST 


BY MAUD MOORE 


Brunswick, Georgia 


1 told 

Mr. American 

I 

Wanted to know 
If he thought 

A school teacher 
Should work 
For joy 

Of service 

And 

Love 

Of Johnny,— 





And 

He shouted 

Right 

Out 

Loud 

“Not On Your Life!” 
Until 

Dad 

Pays taxes 

For iove 

Of Johnny. 

THANK YOU, DAD! 
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REASONS WHY WOMEN AND HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
SHOULD READ THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


BY CHARLES E, ADAMS 


Hopkinton, N. H. 


Now that women have been given the right to 
yote, it is their solemn duty to become 
acquainted with the events going on, not only 
in their own town, state and country, but 
throughout the world, so that they may be able 
to use this new privilege and power with in- 
telligence and interest. 

There is no better way by which a woman 
ean keep in touch with what is going on in the 
world than by a systematic and careful perusal 
of the daily newspapers and magazines. She 
should plan to set aside some portion of every 
day for reading the news, if possible the same 
hour every day, as the mind is so constituted 
that it is at its best when working under the 
stress of habit. 

As very few people have time to read every- 
thing, she should have a plan to guide her when 
she begins her daily reading, and once having 
settled upon a plan that suits her individual type 
of mind, she should stick to it until she sees 
how it can be improved. Here, for illustration, 
is a good plan for many: Glance at the headings 
in big type on the different pages first, and 
select those that seem most important or most 
likely tc be talked about. After reading a few 
selections, but not all at once, turn to the edi- 
toria! page and thoroughly and with much de- 
liberation read the editorials found there, to- 
gether with the contributions from the public 
on current events. 

On this page is the crystallized thought of 
men who are experts in explaining matters of 
public interest, and there is no one source of 
information, so rich and so varied, by which one 
can keep in touch with what is going on, that 
can compare with the editorials of a first class 
newspaper or magazine. Quite frequently facts 
just read, under one of the main headings and 
not well understood, become clear under the 
magic touch of the editor’s quill. 

After digesting the editorial page return to 
the main headings still unread. The object of 
turning to the editorial page before reading all 
the news is to make sure of its contributions, 
which may be the cream for that day. 

Frequently, when Some great event is trans- 
piring which may extend over a period of sev- 
eral days or weeks, like the Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments, it is wise to give such 
a subject the first place in one’s reading. 

Many women still absent themselves from 
town meeting or the voting booth in the city; 
their excuse is ignorance and lack of interest. 
Now when a man takes this course we call him 

a “slacker”; this raises the question—is it just 
as much a woman’s duty to vote as it is a man’s? 
The writer believes that there is no single duty 





more binding upon every American citizen of 
voting age than the duty of casting his vote on 
all questions of public welfare, and that this 
duty is just as sacredly binding upon women as 
upon men; it is no longer a question of whether 
or not she believes in woman suffrage, that 
question has been settled, and it is now a ques- 
tion of duty and patriotism. 

Every duty carries with it an obligation to so 
equip one’s self that he or she can discharge 
that duty with intelligence and interest; and 
there is no means so easily available for acquir- 
ing that inteiligence and interest as the public 
press. If some woman who reads this article 
would faithfully follow the suggestions given 
herein for one month she would be very much 
surprised to find how much better she under- 
stands the great events going on throughout 
the world, and how much more interesting 
newspaper reading is than when she began the 
experiment. . 

Let no woman who reads these lines be dis- 
couraged and think that they do not apply to 
her because she is not a college graduate or 
has not even had a high school training, for good 
ordinary common sense, coupled with an in- 
tense desire to learn, can accomplish wonders 
in any line of endeavor. Let such remember 
that the great bulk of the world’s work is car- 
ried on by people of ordinary ability. 

But if women would make the most of this 
opportunity to equip themselves for this new 
privilege of taking part in the government of 
their country, they should not be satisfied with 
the daily reading of the papers; this should be 
supplemented by the formation in every com- 
munity of a Woman’s Current Events Club, to 
meet at ieast once a month, at which meeting 
items of special interest should be explained and 
discussed, with special emphasis on a question 
box containing queries from members on items 
from the public press which are not understood 
by them. 

As frequently as possible the services of 
some public spirited man or woman from out- 
side should be enlisted to give a little broader 
view of recent events than the average member 
would be able to get, and clear up any ques- 
tions that may have accumulated through the 
month which the club members have not been 
able to answer to their own satisfaction. 

But this appeal to form the habit of daily 
newspaper reading should be directed not only 
to women voters but also to the pupils in our 
public schools. The writer speaks from an ex- 


perience of more than twenty years in one of 
the leading state institutions of New England. 
Some of the schools, here and there throughout 
the country, are just beginning to introduce the 





use of daily papers into their program, but there 
is as yet no concerted effort on the part of school 
officials to give this matter the place it deserves 
in the school curriculum. 

The use of the daily paper in school not only 
helps to establish the habit by the pupils of its 
' daily perusal, so valuable in later life, but fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible source of interesting 
material for every department of school work. 
Let us cite but one instance to illustrate this 
point. One morning, in the fall of the year, the 
teacher tells the class in geography to open 
their books to the map of Alaska, while one of 
the pupils rises with the morning paper in his 
hands and reads the thrilling announcement that 
200 shipwrecked fishermen are marooned at 
Point Barrow, the point farthest north on the 
Arctic coast of Alaska, and that the Government 
has telegraphed to its agents, in the southern 
part of the territory, to fit out an expedition to 
drive a herd of reindeer 800 miles overland to 
Point Barrow, to save the men from starvation. 

Behring Sea was already frozen over, thus 
rendering it impossible to send relief by the 
United States revenue cutters stationed on the 
Pacific coast. The names of the different rein- 
deer stations, which are to supply the animals 
needed, are given and then located by each 
pupil on the map. The breaking up of the ice 
in Behring Sea, late in the following spring, 
makes it possible to rescue the men and bring 
them home in the revenue cutter Bear. Thus 
for eight months the pupils are on the watch, in 
the news from the papers, for information about 
these men. 

What a wealth of geographical material opens 
up betore us from this single story. The pos- 
sibility of 200 men dying on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and men rushing to their relief 
over hundreds of miles of snow and ice, so stirs 
the interest of the pupil that he is hungry for 
knowledge about Alaska and the many facts 
growing out of this simple story. We use the 
word “interest” advisedly, for every wise 
teacher knows that when a pupil’s interest is 
aroused in any subject the battle is more than 
halt won. 

Instead of citing other illustrations let us 
confine our thought to this single item of news 
and enumerate some of the interesting subjects 
which it supplies for use in the study of United 
States history, climate, written compositions, 
etc. 

What government station is located at Point 
Barrow? 

Coldest temperature ever recorded there? 
Summer temperature? 

Is the snow very deep along the Arctic coast 
of North America? 
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When was Alaska purchased? From whom? 


Price? Area? 

What valuable products found there? 

Reindeer—when introduced? From where? 
Purpose? Successful? 

Meaning of reindeer “stations”? 

Of what use are the reindeer? 

Behring Sea—when open to ships? 

Why do ships go there? 

Meaning of term “Northwest Passage”? 

What recent Arctic explorer has made this 
passage with his ship? 

Name several Arctic and Antarctic explorers, 

What title is given to the man who goes to 
Congress from Alaska, corresponding to the 
title of representative from a state? 

What most remarkable event in modern times 
in the change of the earth’s crust occurred in the 
Katmai region in southern Alaska in 1912 whieh 
is fully explained in recent numbers of the 
National Geographic Magazine? 

But the highest end to be achieved by carry- 
ing out the suggestions outlined above is the 
formation of the habit, by the boys and girls in 
cur public schools, of keeping in touch with the 
outside world by daily contact with the public 
press. This habit, once formed during the 
plastic years of adolescence, will be of great 
value in after life by furnishing intelligent men 
and women voters and give the individual an 
enrichment of heart and mind which can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

If this plea for the newspaper and magazine 
as a legitimate part of the school equipment is 
in accord with good pedagogy, then it behooves 
school committees, superintendents and boards 
of education to make such changes in the yearly 
budget and curriculum -as will enable the 
teachers to make abundant use of this new fac- 
tor in our system of public education. 

In connection with the’study of current 
events there is one aid which is simply indis- 
pensable; we refer to the use of maps in help- 
ing to explain some event which can not be 
clearly understood until the geographical lo- 
cation of the place is known. Every one should 
own a good geography or medium size atlas 
and keep it where it is always easily accesssible 
when he is reading. 

Now, in closing, the writer would urge the 
readers of this article, whether women voters 
or pupils, inasmuch as one’s time for reading is 
more or less limited, not to waste it on murders, 
court proceedings or unsavory gossip. And 
let us never forget that the mind is the window 
through which the soul looks out upon the 
physical plane of our earthly existence, and 
nothing should ever be allowed to enter in that 
will stain or defile. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


w. P. BURRIS, dean of education, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, is magnifying the Case 
Method in the study of the science and art of 
teaching as it has never been magnified before. 
Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley thinks it will mark 
the next large advance in instruction in the sub- 


ject of education. President L. D. Coffman, 
State University of Minnesota, expects it to 
result in some very definite modifications in the 
methods of teaching. Dr. Burris has created 
a wide-spread interest among the teachers of 
teachers. 


RICHARD CLYDE FORD, head of the de- 
partment of modern languages, Teachers Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, has studied in Universities of 
Munich, Freiburg, Geneva, Paris and London. 
Few Americans are as well equipped for teach- 
ing modern languages as is Dr. Ford. 


H. C. JOHNSON, superintendent, San Diego, 
California, has been re-elected for a term of four 
years at a salary of $6,000. Mr. Johnson has 
been superintendent in San Diego for three years 
and in those years the city has made giant 
strides in educational equipment and in modern- 
izing every phase of education. 

H. D. RAMSEY, superintendent at Parsons, 
Kansas, passed on at a local hospital on April 
12 after an operation. After his death news 
came of his election, while in the hospital, to the 
superintendency of Joplin, Missouri. Mr. 
Ramsey was for several years superintendent at 
Fort Scott, Kansas. He was on the summer 
faculty at Pittsburg, Kansas, every year. In 
every way he was among the educational leaders 
of Kansas. 


HOWARD G. BURDGE, of the Educational 


Finance Inquiry, has an important message on* 
“Why 245,000 Employed Boys -Left Home.” 


EDWARD D. RANDOLPH, assistant to Dr. 
W. C. Bagley at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been elected as professor of 
educational sociology at the University of 
Washington and will enter upon his duties next 
September. Professor Randolph was for sev- 
eral years in charge of the work in educational 
sociology at the State Teachers’ College, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. Few men are as well equipped 
for this service as is he. By experience and 
personality he has elements of rare success in 
this new field of endeavor. 


MRS. FLORENCE U. COATS, Chicago prin- 
cipal, who passed on at a sanitarium in Wis- 
consin recently after two years of struggle with 
a serious disease, was not only one of the ablest 
elementary principals in Chicago, but one of the 
most efficient professional leaders. No one was 
more loyal to her professional associates, none 
had a clearer vision, better judgment or greater 
courage in meeting complicated educational 
problems. She _ lived through the troublous 
times in Chicago and had much to do in the 
solutions of the problems born of those troubles. 


FRANK M. LEAVITT, assistant superintend- 
ent, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has no superior 
in public school service when it comes to mak- 
ing manual arts courses balance academic 
courses, when it comes to keeping public edu- 
cation on an even keel. He has no use for 
emasculated dilettante exercises in manual 
training or household arts at which the father 
would laugh in his workshop or the mother in 
her kitchen. 
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DROP A PEBBLE IN THE WATER 


Drop a pebble in the water, just a splash, and it is gone, 
But there are half a hundred ripples, circling on, and on, 


and on; 

Spreading, spreading from the centre, flowing on out to 
the sea, . 

And there is no way of telling where the end is going 
to be. 


Drop a pebble in the water, in a minute you forget, 

But there are little waves a-flowing, and there are ripples 
circling yet, 

And those little ripples flowing, to a great big wave have 
grown, 

And you've disturbed a mighty river, just by dropping 
in a stone. 


Drop an unkind word, or careless, in a minute it is gone, 
But there are half a hundred ripples, circling on, and 
on, and on; 
keep spreading, spreading, spreading, from the 
centre as they go, 


And there is no way to stop them, once you've started 
them to flow. 





Drop an unkind word, or careless, in a minute you forget, 

But there are little waves a-flowing and there are ripples 
circling yet, 

And perhaps in some sad heart a mighty wave of tears 
you've stirred, 

And disturbed a life that’s happy, when you dropped that 
unkind word. 


Drop a word of cheer and kindness, just a flash and it 
is gone, 

But there are half a hundred ripples, circling on, and 
on, and on, 

Bearing hope and joy and comfort on each splashing, 
dashing wave, 

Till you wouldn’t believe the volume of the one kind 
word you gave. 


Drop a word of cheer and kindness, in a minute you 
forget, 

But there’s gladness 
a-circling yet; 

And you've rolled a wave of comfort, whose sweet 
music can be heard 

Over miles and miles of water, just by dropping a kind 

word, 


still a-swelling and there’s joy 
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SUNSHINE SOCIETY 


.The High School, Crawfordsville, Indiana, ‘has For the last two years the Ctawfordsville 
a Sunshine Society with this as its creed :— Journal has joined with the Sunshine Society in 
“With love in my heart, forgetting self, and keeping the charity work of the high school 
with charity for all, I will make the object of gitls before the public, and in offering to accept 
my life helpfulness and kindness to others. [I and distribute free donations for its work. 
shall try to fit myself to give intelligent service The work of the society continues throughout 
in making the community in which I live a safer the year and the group on Community Work has 
and more beautiful place for little children. Thus committees working in co-operation with the 
will my own life become rich and complete.” Agenda Society, which is the largest woman’s 
The Indianapolis News, January 21, 1922, in organization, the Elks, Rotary, Kiwanis and 
connection with a charming photograph of Sun- Masonic orders. They have succeeded in secur- 
shine Girls, has this to say :— ing one large women’s class in each of the lead- 
“Since its formation twenty-one years ago ing churches to back each school. These ladies 
under the leadership of Miss Anna Willson, who meet once a week to do sewing that is necessary 
was then principal of the high school, but who to keep the children in school. They take an 
is now superintendent of the Crawfordsville interest in the children and in most cases they 
schools, the Sunshine Society has been active, have been induced to come to Sunday 
especially at Christmas time, in providing relief School. 
for the needy of the city. The girls of the grad- Whenever a case of need is discovered a call 
uating class of 1900 were charter members of is made through the Crawfordsville Journal. For 
the society. The organization, every year since instance one Saturday a family was discovered 
then, has distributed not only gifts, but much in a poor little house, with floors so loose that 
Christmas cheer to those in need. Many alumnae _ the cold whizzed through, exposing a sick 
of the school have maintained an active interest mother and child. The girls ordered heavy pa- 
in the society since their graduation. per and covered the floors with this and inserted 
“Last year $350 was raised by the society an article in the paper calling for bed clothes, 
through entertainments. Cash contributions rugs or carpets. One hour after the paper ap- 
from the citizens of the city increased this sum peared the telephone informed them of two 
to more than $1,000. In addition, Crawfords- people ready to contribute the carpet aad a Dry 
ville merchants made many generous contribu- Cleaner offering his services for cleaning these. 
tions of groceries, meat, clothing, coal, furni- Within two hours the house was cleaned, provi- 
ture, candy and toys, to the value of $800. sions and coal supplied, a doctor supplied and 
Housekeepers made many contributions PY cee emmiiogt and hope with the promise of 
and canned fruit. Farmers for miles around 
work for the father. In no case has an appeal 


Se ee failed to bring a response and the promptness 
Pens eave Bs enite hours of the work has commended itself to all the 


for five weeks in making mechanical toys, air- : 
best members of the community. 


planes, merry-go-rounds, doll houses and steam- ‘ 7‘ 1 
ships, which attracted the admiration not only In promoting the work in the school letters 


of the children, but of older persons as well. A and flowers are sent.to pupils and teachers who 
plumber in the city conceived the idea of mak- arf¢ unable to be present and aid is given in 
ing doll beds and he turned out a number of coaching those who return. It is almost impos- 
these which women of the city dressed in sible for anyone in the school to be lonely and 
charming fashion discouraged. 


eo yr‘ a 
oe? 


STANZAS FROM A COWBOY’S PRAYER 


BY BADGER CLARK 





Let me be easy on the man that’s down; 
Let me be square and generous with all. 
I’m careless, sometimes, Lord, when I’m in town, 
But never let ’em say I’m mean or small! 
Make me as big and open as the plains, 
As honest as the hawse between my knees, 
Clean as the wind that blows behind the rains, 
Free as the hawk that circles down the breeze. 


a a ern gener 2 Aapeeteete cm 


Forgive me, Lord, if sometimes I forget. 

You know about the reasons thet are hid, 
You understand the things that gall and fret; 
You know me better than my mother did. 
Just keep an eye on all that’s done and said, 
And right me, sometimes, when I turn aside, 

And guide me on the long, dim trail ahead 
That stretches upward toward the Great Divide. 
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EVOLUTION 


BY A. D, @, 


Evolution is the demonstrated fact that many 
of the higher forms of animal and plant life 
have developed from lower forms in the course 
of generations. That fact has been demon- 
‘strated in many ways. A series of skeletons in 
the Natural History Museum of New York, for 
example, illustrates the development of the mod- 
ern horse from an animal of very different type. 
The breeding of domesticated plants and animals 
furnishes many illustrations of the operation of 
this process which are accessible to those who 
would rather trust their own observations than 
rely on what they read in books. 

It would be impossible to teach geology, 
paleontology, biology, zoology, botany, embry- 
ology, comparative anatomy and physiology, 
psychology or even history without recognition 
of the fact of evolution. While that fact has 
not been specifically proved with reference to 
every existing species of animal and plant life, 
the cases in which it has been proved are so 
numerous and diverse as to lead irresistibly to 
the conclusion that the process is universal in 
nature. Unless there is a very strong reason 
for excepting some one species, such as man, 
from the general rule, it is logical to believe that 
every existing species is a product of evolution. 
If there is a good reason for excepting man, let 
believers in the special creation of man insist 
that man be pointed out, in the teaching, as a 
possible exception, but let them understand that 
evolution is a much bigger subject than the 


descent of man. 


If it were definitely proved 
that man was independently created in his 


present form, that would not invalidate the 
great mass of proof of the fact of evolution as 
applied to animals and plants. 

Even on the minor point of the descent of 
man it is not correct to say that there is no 
proof of development from lower forms. There 
is ample evidence in fossil remaitis that the 
present human type was preceded by a lower 
and more ape-like human type. Even the popu- 
lariy termed “missing link” has been supplied, in 
the opinion of many, by the bones of the crea- 
ture described as Pithecanthropus erectus found 
in Java. Human embryology, human psychol- 
ogy, human anatomy and physiology, even cer- 
tain very delicate tests of blood precipitation, 
furnish cumulative evidence of relationship be- 
tween man and the anthropoid apes. 

From the religious point of view it seems 
quite unneessary to shoulder the burden of at- 
tacking all these demonstrated facts. If God 
created man in His own image and endowed him 
with a soul He could have done this by selecting 
the proper stage of development. He must 
select such a stage in the life of each one of us, 
for each of us has developed from a simple 
microscopic spherical cell, the ovum, which is 
much more unlike God’s image, and much more 
unlikely to possess a soul, than were the sup- 
posed ape-like ancestors of man. 





THE SOCIOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


BY GEORGE 8, COUNTS 


. 


Yale University 


A study of the entire high school population 
of four American cities (Bridgeport, Conn.; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; Seattle, Wash. ;) 
shows that the public high school draws its 
students chiefly from the more favored social 
and economic classes. The lower grades of 
labor are almost without representation. An 
examination of several groups of children of 
high school age not in high school reveals an 
overwhelming preponderance of the laboring 
classes. 


This selective process continues 
through the several high school years 
with the result that the high school 
seniors are still less representative of the 


different social levels. Furthermore, the stu- 
dents pursuing the academic curricula, those 
curricula that point towards the higher educa- 
tion, exhibit a very high degree of selection. This 
is much more pronounced among the girls than 
among the boys. The latter tend to break 
through class lines. Statements from the stu- 





dents regarding expectations following gradua- 
tion suggest that the body of young people at- 
tending our high schools and colleges rests on 
a yet narrower population base. Parental 
mortality is apparently an important factor in 
limiting educational opportunity. A study of 
the student populations of two private  sec- 
ondary schools (Phillips-Exeter Academy and 
the University of Chicago High School) shows 
a degree of selection here not found in the pub- 
lic high school. While 29.1 per cent. of the stu- 
dents in the latter come from the laboring 
classes, only three-tenths of one per cent. of the 
population of these two private schools come 
from this source. This difference between the 
public and the private secondary schools is 


probably a relatively satisfactory measure of 
the contribution of the high school to the de- 
mocratization of secondary educational oppor- 
tunity. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TEACHING OF SECONDARY 
LATIN 


BY A. W. BURR, LL. D. 


Beloit College 


Is the teaching of the elements of Latin in 
our schools suited to the needs of today, or are 
teachers and textbooks seeking the ends of the 
study centuries ago? Has the presentation of 
Latin as a study kept pace with the progress 
made in the teaching of other school subjects. 
or is it floundering in the ruts of traditional 
ways of study and teaching? 

Latin teachers and writers of textbooks may 
well ask these questions seriously, for clearly 
in the answer to one or both may be found 
reasons for the popular disparagement of Latin 
as a study. The answering of these questions 
calls for specific instances for examination and 
discussion. Out of many that might be offered 
the following presentations and practices are 
suggested as worthy of careful thought by the 
friends of Latin. 

Latin forms are mastered by the learner by 
memorizing paradigms of model words, making 
little distinction between inflecting stem and 
relating terminations. This increases the mem- 
ory task greatly, for there are parts of each 
word-form that are common to all its forms, 
and often to several, or many paradigms. In- 
stead of attending to the elements of a paradigm 
the beginner learns a whole set of words. This 
was best five or six centuries ago, when boys 
from six to ten years old began Latin. They 
had to memorize by repetition, but the High 
Schooi adolescent of today can memorize far 
better by the analysis and comparison of forms 
which are so highly organized, and he ought to 
do so. 

Analysis and emphasis upon stem and termi- 
nation reveal the genius of the language at the 
start, and offer a fine basis of comparison with 
English words. The learner sees that “rég-is” 
is “Kingof,” for “of the king,” that “amamus” 
is “loveme.” Without this analysis some 
learners start off with using Latin words as they 
do English words, putting them together by 
their meaning and their position for sense, 
rather than noting their relations by their 
terminations. This practice of learning model 
words produces a strong tendency to caring for 
vocabulary meanings and to neglecting end- 
ings,—the relations of the meanings. In every 
large beginning class there are some who “lose 
out” at this point by our present teaching. 

But more important is the loss of the asso- 
ciation of the meaning with the stem. The 
knowledge of the basic meaning of the stems 
of one hundred key words of the Latin is worth 
more for sight translation and for the future 
knowledge of English words than one thousand 
Latin words learned by the ordinary vocabulary 
study. Latin stems are the live, vigorous 
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shoots in English and the Romance languages 
from the live roots of the dead language. 

Would not the adolescent’s approach to Latin 
be much better by writing its model forms 
also as follows :— 

serv-us-i-6-um-e-0 -i- Orum-is-Os-is 

rex, rég-is-i-em-e -és-um-ibus- és-ibus. 

mone-o-s-t -mus-tis-nt. 

“-re-m-s-t -mus-tis-nt? 

The office of each part could not be obscured. 
The emphasis could be put upon the varying 
parts and their force. The parts common to 
other forms learned would be seen to be already 
known. The distinction in textbooks between 
stem and termination by use of different type 
does not show to teacher and learner the office 
of each element, so long as the whole word is 
given with each form. With the English habit 
of mind, the form is taught and learned as a 
word by repetition without the office of each 
element’s being forced upon the mind as it 
would be by analysis. 

ANALYSIS MAKES THE LATIN FORMS AN 
EASIER TASK THAN THE MULTIPLICATION 
TABLE, 

What the addition and multiplication tables 
are to all mathematical calculations, the sets of 
case endings, of verb terminations are for the 
ready translation of Latin. The learner should 
be able to place -“is,” -“ium,” -“‘e”-in declension, 
and -mus-nt-bi-eri as quickly as he can add or 
multiply seven and nine. To master the Latin 
terminations, to be able to place seventy case 
endings and a like number of verb terminations 
will carry the Latin learner a long way. The 
approach to Latin for High school boys and 
girls can be made far more interesting and less . 
burdensome than is usual today. 

WHY DOES OUR LATIN SYNTAX PUT THE 
CART BEFORE THE HORSE? 

Another place for adaptation to twentieth 
century conditions is in the treatment of Latin 
syntax. The rules for case and mode still have 
the form of a half a dozen centuries ago, when 
the chief purpose of the study was spoken and 
written Ciceronian Latin. Grammars and les- 
sons read: “Cause is expressed by the ablative,” 
“Purpose is expressed by ‘ut’ and ‘né’ with 
the subjunctive.” The plain implication of these 
statements is that the learner wants to express 
some cause or purpose in Latin, and needs to 
know how to do it. But the fact is that the 
pupil today comes across “cause” and “purpose” 
first in translating and not in composition. For 
translation he needs to have at his finger ends 
the possibilities of the ablative case, as cause, 
means, etc., of “ut” with the subjunctive, and 
then he selects the one that best fits the context, 
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just as he does the right one of several vocab- 
ulary meanings of a word. We are putting the 
cart before the horse and then we wonder why 
Latin syntax is so difficult for beginners, such 
a bugbear. 

All the statements for noun syntax for trans- 
lation use with an example under each may be 
put upon two pages of grammar, or lessons. 
Why so multiply words? The Subjunctive may 
be far more easily approached through the 
vocabulary, by induction, rather than by formal 
rules first, deduction, e. g. ut with Ind. as: with 
subj. that, in order that, purpose; (so)-that, 
result: rarely, grant that concession: Why make 
the approach to the subjunctive for the Latin 
tyro so philosophical, philological as do the 
Latin grammars and lessons? Much of their 
form of presentation belongs rather to the ad- 
vanced study of the language in this age. 

IT IS THE OLD, ONE-PUPIL CLASS. 


A third traditional custom of the Latin class- 
room is going Over the translation by “takes” 
or bits of a few lines and attending to pronun- 
ciation, translation, form and syntax with each 
bit. This destroys the continuity of the 
author’s thought. The class when through 

with the lesson do not know what the author 
said. It is like going through the woods. What 
would a passage in English mean to a class if 
they went over it in portions of a half a dozen 
lines and with each portion stopped to spell and 
pronounce the long words, then read aloud, and 
then parsed three or four words? Why do we 
still teach Latin by this “choppy bowl” method ? 
It is so done. 

A greater loss is the fact that while the 
teacher and Mary are busy with her sentence, 
or “take,” most of the class are getting ready 
on the next probable “take.” So the pupils, 
until called on, go hopping along ahead througn 
the lesson like grasshoppers in a pasture. The 
bright pupils can depend upon the classroom for 
much of their preparation. The slow pupil gets 









little except from the lines that he recites on. 


It is practically the one-pupil method of reciting 
of the time of Comenius. 


Would it not be far better to make each part 
of the recitation a continuous performance? 
The pronunciation might be of the review where 
the pupii knows the writer’s thought. The 
translating should run on through a chapter or 
lesson in some longer and some shorter portions 
with the goal a good translation. Then there 
should be occasion for comparison of transla- 
tions, for attention to the translator’s English, 
the greatest value of the study of Latin today. 
Forms and syntax can be considered before or 
after the translation of the chapter, thus in- 
suring preparation on these points and making 
“ponies” unsafe riding. It is the modern 
method of “one thing at a time and that well 
done.” 

It is not to be wondered at that the loss in 
Latin classes is so great. Such blind leading of 
the blind in any other study would throw the 
study out of the schools. Latin is called “a 
dead ianguage.” It is becoming a dead study 
in too many of our schools not because the 
language is dead, but because it is taught in 
this twentieth century in the dead ways of cen- 
turies ago. 

These statements about Latin teaching are 
not based on conjecture nor on hearsay. The 
writer taught secondary Latin many years, has 
seen these and other traditional ways in scores 
of Latin classrooms, North, South, East, West. 
He feels that Latin, with its inestimable value 
for the living tongues of today, is in danger of 
being lost to the next generations by the failure 
of many of its friends to keep abreast with the 
ways of teaching, and with needs of the twen- 
tieth century. The end of Secondary Latin in 
cur schools today is not more spoken, more 
written Latin, but a boy a more effective man, 
a girl, a finer, richer woman through the study 
of language in the noble tongue of the Romans. 
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A TOAST TO THE FLAG 


BY JOHN A. DALY 


Here’s to the Red of it — 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, not a shred of it, 
In all the spread of it 
From foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
’ Bathing it Red. 


Here’s to the White of it— 

Thrilled by the sight of it, 

; Who knows the right of it, 
But feels the might of it 





Through day and night; 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it; 
Purity’s pray’r for it 

Keeps it so White, 


Here’s to the Blue of it— 
Heavenly view of it, 
Star-spangled hue of it, 
Honesty’s due of it, 

Constant and true. 

Here’s to the whole of it, 

Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Red, White and Blue. 

~Southern School Journal, 
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EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN NEW YORK CITY 


Those of us who have taught a quarter of a 
century can well remember the sad old days 
when we taught fifty-six squirming, wriggling 
youngsters of all varieties of physical and mental 
condition. It was often literally “the lame, the 
hait and the blind.” How those of us with the 
missionary, mothering spirit struggled to do the 
best we could for the weak ones while playing 
fair with the brighter ones. 

Now, in the larger cities at least, all this is 
changed. In New York there are classes for 
the mental defectives; open-air classes for the 
anaemic ; classes for the totally and the partially 
blind; the crippled; the cardiac; the speech de- 
fectives; besides classes for the children in in- 
dustry and for those who, from truancy and 
other causes, are considered to be incorrigible. 
We cannot give space for details. Like all Su- 
perintendent Ettinger’s reports, it is invaluable 
and should be on every superintendent’s desk 
and in every school library as a reference book 


on the subject of Special Classes. 
——— 


DETROIT’S BUDGET FOR 1922-1923 


That the school system of Detroit is growing 
by leaps and bounds is shown by the fact that 
14,240 more children and 10,670 more adults are 
being instructed this year than last. The pres- 
ent total is 136,930 children and 23,936 adults. 
From the kindergarten through the junior col- 
lege, this service costs the people of Detroit 27.2 
cents out of every dollar of taxes. It is by far 
the largest proportional expense which the city 
bears, showing that Detroit believes in her chil- 
dren as her most valuable asset. 

The many interesting ways in which the 
money is spent is shown in detail by graph, text 
and table for the information of the parents and 
taxpayers. 

The net askings for 1922-1923 total $22,064,- 
206.75, a large increase over the previous year. 
Eighty-one and seven-tenths cents out of every 
dollar will be devoted to instruction; ten and 
one-half cents will be used for heat, light, and 
cleaning; administration will cost 3.6 cents; 
maintenance 2.3 cents; one and four-tenths cents 
will go for auxiliary agencies, and fixed charges 
will account for the remaining one-half cent. 

More adequate housing is the acute need, for 
out of the total elementary school membership 
45 per cent. of the 107,173 pupils are inadequately 
accommodated. To those of us who know by 
experience the nervous strain on both pupils and 
teachers that this condition of things involves, 
the necessity for immediate action seems most 
vital. 

dibnnen@pensinn 


THE FRUITA HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY (Colorado) 
This is a “family survey” conducted by Presi- 


dent Samuel Quigley of the state normal school 


and other local educators. The survey is very 
logically arranged and includes the usual sub- 
jects of social conditions, work of the schools, 
buildings, the teaching force, administration, 
etc. The attitude is optimistic and the sugges- 
tions include better equipment for the elemen- 
tary schools, consolidation of districts, reorgani- 
zation to provide for individual differences, and 
a far better tenure for the teachers. 

One point touched upon which we have not 
seen mentioned in other surveys is the inbreed- 
ing method in the selection of school faculties. 
It tends to provincialism and should only be fol- 
lowed when the professional qualifications of 
the home candidate are fully as good or 
even better than those of a teacher from another 
town. 

The substitution of Spanish for French as the 
modern language in the high school is recom- 
mended and also that every class in Latin be 
made a class in English. A careful study of this 
survey would give a very comprehensive idea of 
what is being accomplished and what should be 
expected from the average secondary rural 
school of the present day. 

sessile 
FOREIGN CRITICISM OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(Bureau of Education) 

The late war has emphasized the fact that the 
United States is playing and will continue to play 
a leading part in the development of democratic 
ideals. Henceforth, this nation, willingly or un- 
willingly, must take its place as a leader in the 
forward movement of the world, and particularly 
in the social reorganization which the war has 
made necessary. It is, therefore, desirable and 
advantageous to know what other nations think 
of us. 

The object of this bulletin, by Professor W. J. 
Osburn of the University of Wisconsin, is to set 
forth the opinions of a few of our more distin- 
guished European critics. 

The interest of the American people in educa- 
tion is a prominent element in the criticism. Our 
visitors are also strongly impressed by the sacr!- 
fices which are made by both parents and pupils 
in order that the latter may remain in school. 
The strong influence of teachers’ organizations 
is aiso noted, as well as the large attendance of 
American teachers at summer schools and the 
interest that the newspapers take in matters of 
educational interest. 

The American school system is given con- 
siderable attention. While too much ceil 
tralization of the schools is deplored, some of 
the weaknesses of local control, such as the 
influence of politics and length of time needed 
to move the people to action, are pointed out. — 

The teachers come in for their share of critt- 
cism, chiefly along the lines of lack of training; 
quality of pedagogical magazines; the inate 
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curity of tenure, which is decidedly. not our fauit; 
and the quality of Normal School preparation. 
Both favorable and unfavorable criticisms are 
quoted by the author, and the comments on them 
are quite as valuable as the criticisms them- 
selves. 


—_ ————_— 


HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE (University of Illinois) 


“Objectives in High School Education” was 
the general subject of the high school conference 
of the University of Illinois which was held last 
November. Director H. A. Hollister struck the 
keynote of the meeting when he said: “We 
need to make life interests our objectives in edu- 
cation in a much more definite way than we 
have heretofore been dcing. We need to teach 
English not so much for the sake of interest in 
classic literature alone but in order to read 
literature in the form of history understand- 
ingly; in order to be able to think in the lan- 
guage of the literature of science and economics. 
History should teach pupils primarily how they 
happen to be here in this particular social order, 
what our institutions came from and what they 
really mean among world forces. The teaching 
of science should enable the individual to inter- 
pret his natural environment of life and forces 
as related to health, safety and the pursuits of 
industry. Mathematics should come to mean to 
the high school pupil increased facility in com- 
putation of quantity and space relations, as well 
as increased constructive ability and precision. 
Vocational courses should be so employed as to 
motivate the essential study of science and his- 
tory; and the social activities of the school 
should motivate and exemplify constantly the 
fundamental principles of economics and_ the 
ethics of community living. 

The addresses and discussions which followed 
showed the working out of these principles in 
the state high schools. 

women 
THE ELEMENTARY COURSE IN READING (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) 


This is the fourth of the studies in the social 
Sciences and history of the University of Wis- 
consin. It includes the results of two question- 
naires sent out to school officials interested in the 
subject of reading and a discussion of Reading 
Selections as to quality and material and their 
relation to the grading in various schools. 

Much of the material is reported as unsatis- 
factory for the grades in which it is used.. The 
most prevalent undesirable quality is its over- 
maturity. Many selections lack action or a plot, 
or are unreal, depressing, monotonous or not 
weil-told. 

Although most standard selections are now 
well-established within two or three grades, 
there are some superior passages which possess 
wide ranges of appeal. “The Pied Piper” and 
“The Village Blacksmith” keep their interest 
through several grades, while “The King of the 
Golden River” rises to the height of interest 
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if the ‘sixth, gtadevand steadily declines there- 
after. 


The various lists, graphs and tables given ar= 


interesting for comparison. Teachers in widely 
separated cities agree upon the undesirability of 
certain selections and the desirability of others. 
They object to selections that require long 
analysis as attempts to force adult conceptions 
upon children. Informational literature should 
be written for the pupils’ use by experts and not 
culled from larger masterpieces or written for 
adults. 
bialiosilipiei 
NEW BEDFORD SCHOOLS (Mass.) 

Dr. Frank E. Spaulding is making a construc- 
tive survey of the schools of this cotton manu- 
Iacturing city. It will be awaited with great 
interest as a model for educational achievement 
in cities of its type. 

New Bedford is fortunate in having several 
trust funds for its schools. One of these, the 
Sylvia Ann Howland fund, amounted to over 
$2,700 last year ; $200 of this was contributed by 
the school committee toward the professional 
courses given by the teachers’ club. 


bok la 
COMMUNITY DAY (Potter Co., Pa.) 

The “Last Day” of our childhood has been 
successfully revived in the “Community Day” 
of Potter County, Pa. On this particular day 
an invitation is sent out to all parents and friends 
to visit the school. The children go on with 
their regular work for a time, then devote the 
last session to a special program. With the 
splendid co-operation of the ladies in many com- 
munities lunch is served at the school to all! 
pupils and visitors. At the West Bingham 
School, Mrs. Eva Grover, teacher, a community 
Thanksgiving dinner was served in the Grange 
Hail before the afternoon program in the 
schoolhouse. 

aside 
POTATOES IN POTTER CO., PA. 

The boys of Potter County have discovered 
that the soil of their county is best adapted for 
potatoes and they have “dug in” to show the 
state that they can raise the best potatoes cf 
any part of Pennsylvania at least. Their ex- 
hibits of potatoes and other farm products filled 
fourteen windows in the business district of 
Coudersport at the time of the Farm Products 
Show. Richard Angood,. from Ulysses High 
School, raised four hundred bushels on one acre. 
These passed the inspection of the State Board 
of Agriculture for certified seed. In fact, the 
boys and girls outclassed the grown folks in the 
products exhibited. 

B. A. Rockwell, supervisor of vocational agri- 
culture, is largely responsible for this splendid 
agricultural work. We suspect that one secret 


of his success is the great number of sympa- 
thetic home visits which he makes to see the 
green things growing, and to admire the White 
Leghorns and Wyandottes and Jerseys which 
the boys and girls are tending so faithfully. 









THE KIWANIS CLUB OF YPSILANTI ENTER- 
TAINS RURAL EDUCATORS AND OFFICERS. 


It may have been nothing new under the sun, yet we 


hold that it was, Brother Solomon, evidently a good 
Kiwanian because he was a great builder, notwithstand- 
ing. Certain it is that it has never happened before that 
a group of Kiwanians has turned host to a group of 
rural educators and farmers, has fed them royally, and 
then has assumed the sponsorship of the biggest New 
Idea in Rural Education. 

All this occurred when the Kiwanis Club of Ypsilanii 
invited the school officers of forty districts of Washtenaw 
and Wayne Counties, teachers from the “Zone” district, 
and the Trailblazers to a dinner at the Country Club on 
Tuesday, April 25. 

These Kiwanians have been looking for something big 
to do. For their inspiration they sent to a man with a 
big idea. This man is Dr. Pittman of the department of 
tural education of the Michigan State Normal College. 
The big idea is his zone system of supervision and help :n 
rural school districts. This idea divides school districts 
in groups of ten schools each, which are visited at regular 
intervals by “helping” teachers, young men and women 
specializing in rural education, and able to bring to the 
rural teacher the latest ideas and methods in her work, 
to assist her in solving her problems, to give her encour- 
agement and inspiration to carry on her’ work. 

So enthused were the Kiwanians over this big idea that 
they decided to back it up with all the strength of their 
powerful organization, and the first step in their fathering 
of the project was to arrange for the affair which was to 
bring it before all the men and women who should be 
most vitally interested. 

The response to the invitation was amazing. From all 
directions within a ten-mile radius they came, in automo- 
biles or otherwise, bad roads notwithstanding, to be 
greeted at the Country Club by a movie man, who caught 
them all as they alighted and shook hands with the hosts 
on the door-step. Thrill No. 1. Getting acquainted with 
everyone else was thrill No. 2. The next one was the 
banquet, such as only a group of men knows how to 
serve,—with all due respect to the ladies. Then followed 
in rapid succession thrills numbers 4, etc, etc., started off 
by the warm words of welcome spoken by M. S. Day, 
president of the Kiwanis Club. Professor Carl Lindegrin 
of the Michigan State Normal College and Anthony 
Whitmire of the School of Music, Ann Arbor, furnished 
the musical thrills. Professor Pray of the Michigan 
State Normal College introduced the thrill master of the 
evening, Professor Pittman. 

“T am a born believer,” said Mr. Pittman, “and I be- 
lieve that this is the most important meeting that has 
been held in Michigan this month. It is standing for the 
most important thing that has ever been done for the 
rural boys and girls of this state. If we stand back of 
the project that is being launched here tonight, Washtenaw 
County will have something that all America will come 
to look upon, for she will have the best rural schools on 
the face of the earth. To attain this we must have 
trained teachers, and we must have the interest and co- 
operation of every district officer and teacher. We must 
make this project a demonstration of co-operation. The 
‘ten schools in which this principle of co-operation has 
been in practice during the past year under the zone sys- 
tem have already given proof that the idea works.” 

Mr. Pittman’s spirited talk was followed by “testi- 
monials” from the officers and teachers of the schools 
now under the zone system. Almost unanimous were the 
‘expressions of appreciation of what has been done and 
the hope that the work would continue. Commissioner 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Essery of Washtenaw County and Assistant Commis- 
sioner Fischer of Wayne County added words of the 
strongest approval of and belief in the idea. 

President McKenny of the Michigan State Normal 
College closed the meeting by summing up the situation 
in a strong appeal to all present that advantage should be 
taken of the opportunity that the Kiwanians had given 
to the rural schools of Washtenaw and Wayne to become 
acquainted with a project which would make these schools 
the best in the United States. 

The ready responses that came from the majority of 
the school districts present asking for the privilege of 
having their schools represented in a zone during the 
coming year made the meeting an omen of great good 
fortune for the rural schools, not only of Michigan but 
for those of the United States as well. 

—Reported for the Journal of Education. 
et asia 
ZOOLOGY—A SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
BY M. J. PHILLIPS 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 

The adolescent is a victim of circumstances. He has 
inherited the sins of society, and by virtue of said inheri- 
tance, society sees itself and throws up its hands in 
horror. Said Miss Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women at 
the University of Pittsburgh, before the winter meeting 
of the National Education Association, recently: “The 
adolescent did not write the jazz or the obscene literature; 
neither make the objectional photograph nor the sug- 
gestive film.” 

These things and many others have been thrust upon 
his attention, and he is all but slandered if he has indicated 
that they have touched his thought, although they are 
evidences of society’s good will. Society, of course, 
throws up its hands in horror at mention of the fact that 
it is positively doing this very thing for its boys and girls. 

This is not all; there is grave concern lest the little lad 
remain in ignorance of vital sex matters. The writer 
knows of three mothers who took four to six-year-old 
lads, and told them “everything,” whatever that means. 
These good women were more_than anxious to initiate 
these childish minds into the mysteries of the inner sanc- 
tum of adult sex consciousness. One boasted in the hear- 
ing of the writer that “Bobbie was not deceived by any 
stork talk.” These mothers might almost as well have 
undertaken an explanation of logarithms. The little lads 
would have understood about as much of the one as of 
the other. Their morals with reference to matters of 
sex were to be entirely safe henceforth, even though sex 
impulses were not due for a period of six to ten years 
later. 

Once upon a time an eminent lecturer on matters of sex 
physiology appeared at stated times before the boys of a 
large high school, to “explain” important matters. He 
handled his crayon deftly, and his accompanying incidents 
were told forcefully. His presentation was double- 

barreled; it appealed to both eye and ear. 

What of the boys? Answer can best be given by quot- 
ing a group of the best boys in the institution. They 
lunched with an instructor or two with whom they were 
sufficiently intimate to freely express their reactions. 
Uniformly, year after year, each separate group c¢om- 
demned both the lecturer and the lecture, because the re- 
sults were more than doubtful. 

These same groups invariably endorsed the manner in 
which plant and animal reproduction were taught in 
Botany and Zoology classes. “There is no mystery 
about it,” said they; “it can be taught in the open; and 
is not exclusive with any one form.” The observations 
above and others too outspoken to use in this paper com 
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yinced the writer that fair-minded boys of fifteen or be- 
yond were alert to the thing which did not explain 
broadly, and because of the hush thrown about it by the 
speaker, was entirely doubtful. 

Experience has shown that reproduction can be devel- 
oped with classes in Biology side by side with digestion, 
respiration, circulation, muscle action, and excretion, 
without hazard. In this manner it may be developed in 
its asexual phases, oviparous, and viviparous, including 
nutrition of the viviparous embryo during incubation. 
There is no mystery, no suggestion of something unclean. 
Nothing is given that leaves in the mind of the student 
a desire to either read the suggestive story or brood 
over sex matters. 

Many times have students during the years following 
graduation remarked: “That put me right; it cleared up 
the thing for me; I needed to understand that it was a 
normal physiologic process just as other processes, in all 
plants and animals.” 

The search for social science material need not be 
either long or arduous. A mistake will be made by the 
authorities who are shaping school programs if they 
conclude that the highest ends of social education can 
only be attained through the medium of history. The 
student may be introduced to the ideals of good citizen- 
ship in this manner, but the Biologic side of life can 
really only be taught with emphasis by presenting to him 
the physical bases of life, which require that the prob- 
lems of plants and animals be held before his attention 
illuminatingly. The basis of family life is Biologic, not 
political history. It is a sympathetic understanding of 
the manner in which plants and animals, whether low or 
high, maintain existence. It is a vast reservoir of genuine 
human sympathies and interests, that can not but leave 
in the student mind impresses that will grow as adoles- 
cence blends into adulthood, making of him an individual 
with a sharp point of contact with all life, primarily his 
fellow man and the members 
family. 


of his community and 


eee 
THE WHITE-WILLIAMS FOUNDATION. 
1022 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 

The White-Williams Foundation has evolved from the 
old Magdalen Society—started in 1800 under Bishop 
White as a reproduction of the society of that name in 
London, which looked after “unhappy females who had 
fallen into wretchedness’—into a modern social-educa- 
tional organization serving in a small way as one of the 
laboratories and demonstration centres of the country in 
the effort to do truly preventive and constructive work, 
for all children, by adapting social case work to the 
schools. To work out this we have placed a trained 
social case worker in each of ten types of schools in 
Philadelphia and in the Bureau of Compulsory Education 
to take up the problems of the children, one by one, as 
they arise and require more help than the schoolroom 
teacher can give. We also maintain a scholarship and 
junior employment service as part of this same demon- 
stration in order to follow children through school and 
into higher educational institutions and industry. 

(Mrs.) Mildred Scott Olmsted. 
Assistant Director. 
—— 
THE WORLD'S GOLD. 
[From New York Herald.] 

Europe is not the gold starved continent that the reck- 
less spenders and bankrupt debtors think it is or say it is. 
As a matter of fact, the various central banks of Europe 
hold more gold than the present stock of gold in the 
United States, so frequently described abroad as sitting 
selfishly and cold-bloodedly on the bulk of the world’s 
gold supply. Our gold coin and bullion, in fact, total only 


$3,477,700,000 as against $5,674,200,000 held by the central 
banks of Europe. 

The gold reserves of Europe, in truth, have not de- 
creased since the outbreak of the war; they have increased 
progressively despite heavy shipments of the metal to this 
country. Change of ownership has stripped some na- 
tions, notably Russia and Austria, almost bare of the 
metal. But others have increased their reserves either 
through acquisitions from outside or by taking gold out 
of circulation and locking it up in the government banks. 
As a result the gold reserves are up, compared with 1914, 
by some six hundred millions of dollars. 

The distribution of the European gold reserves in the 
central banks at the beginning of 1922 compared with 
1914, in the following detailed exhibit, shows the changes 
that have taken place since the beginning of the war:— 





Nation 1914. 1922. 
Sweden ........ etre $26,000,000 $68,500,000 
NOOUEY  . ec vdiieiaces 20,400,000 36,500,000 
Ber rer oe 15,900,000 57,000,000 
Pees. * 036i. tase 7,000,000 8,500,000 
Pare 6 Ss 173,100,000 780,000,000 
Hoatleell. .iscshs0keuse 60,800,000 242,000,000 
Switzerland .......... 34,500,000 110,000,000 
Prem A eee 958,000,000 1,105,000,000 
oe Eee ee 198,900,000 236,900,000 
Belgtemt 4. 05. nee iit 47,100,000 58,100,000 
Span. LB eee eb uend 97,900,000 501,700,000 
Portugese!’ Wasa. 7,600,000 21,000,000 
Germeay 2. ti: 430,000,000 249,000,000 
meena Cs. ch bee ees 1,000,000,000 200,000,000 

TORS i. cee $3,077, 200,000 $3,674,200,000 


The gold acquired by the United States in the period 
since 1914 represents no net loss of metal to Europe. It 
is more than accounted for by the production of the Rand 
gold mines of South Africa alone, which have added ap- 
proximately 72,000,000 ounces of fine gold worth $1,440,- 
000,000 ‘to the world’s stock since 1914. All of this gold 
was purchased by England or distributed where it would 
serve England’s needs. And of course there has been as 
well our own gold production. 

Saebiandiahicindiin 
WE VOUCH FOR “SILK.” 
[Editor of Journal of Education.] 

A booklet called “Silk” has just beeen issued by the 
Chamber.of Commerce of Paterson, New Jersey. It con- 
tains two articles, one giving an account of the way that 
silk is manufactured in Paterson, the silk manufacturing 
centre of America, and the other giving a description of 
the basic weaves of silk. The booklet is illustrated with 
interior and’ exterior views of silk mills, cuts of silk 
machinery, and cuts showing the fundamental cloth de- 
signs. 

While the booklet has been published for the use of 
the civics class of the Paterson High School, a limited 
number has been printed for general distribution, and 
the Chamber of Commerce will be glad to send the book- 
let to any one for the cost of mailing and handling, 10 
cents. This amount may be sent in postage. 


—_—nN 


WHY TEACH CLOG DANCING? 


Miss Helen Frost, in physical education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, conducts classes 
in clog dancing at the college for students who are study- 
ing to become teachers of physical education. The course 
is presented as a regular part of their program for the 
reasen that clog and gymnastic dancing appeals to all ages 
and particularly to the boy. It is helpful in classroom 
work and in festival programs. It is a healthful, whole- 
some form of activity and there is joy in the doing. 





instructor 
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NUTRITION AND GROWTH IN CHILDREN. By 
William R. P. Emerson, M. D. New York: D, Apple- 
ton and Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 361 pp. 

Dr. William R. P. Emerson is the notable leader among 
physicians and educators. “One-third of all the children 
in the United States are underweight or undernourished or 
malnourished. This condition is limited to no locality and 
to no social class. It is as prevalent in the North as in 
the South, in the country as in the city, in the homes of 
the rich as in the slums. It,is a condition baneful to the 
well-being of our children and dangerous to the health of 
our future men and women. Malnutrition in children is 
now recognized as the greatest single problem affecting 
our national health.” 

No one has done more to improve the physical condition 
of children, especially through attention to what and 
when and how they eat. Not alone by his writing and 
lecturing has Dr, Emerson aroused the schools and homes 
to action, but he has conducted the most valuable demon- 
strations of cause and effect. 

Dr. Emerson was the first to deal heroically with the 
curse of malnutrition. Dr. Emerson, the first to lay 
proper emphasis on the other important factors besides 
diet, here offers to parents, teachers, social workers, and 
physicians the results of his rich and successful experience. 
In simple, practical terms he describes the cause of mal- 
nutrition in growing children and shows how the condi- 
tion may be detected. He describes fully the methods of 
cure, which involves problems of physical defects, fatigue, 
home control and health habits, as well as diet and food 
habits. 

ELEMENTARY INDUSTRAL ARTS. By Leon Loyal 
Winslow. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 335 pp. 

A single sentence from Dr. Frederick G. Bowers’. “Some 
Fundamental Values in Industrial Education” gives the 
color of the entire book: “Industrial Arts are the distilled 
experience of man in his resolution of natural materials 
to his needs for créature comfort, to the end that he may 
more richly live his spiritual life.” 

The author, specialist in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, has brought into action from the vast 
body of industrial information that which will most help 
in the study of industry from the social as well as from 
the material side. He has presented a cultural study with 
eraphasis upon the how and why of industrial operations 
combined with a real appreciation of industrial life. Mr. 
Winslow has worked out the art of making attractive 
and valuable lessons on twelve Elementary Industrial 
Arts: Book Making, Paper Making, Baskets and Boxes 
Brick and Tile, Pottery, Cement and Concrete, Textile 
Industries, Copper, Iron and Steel, Soap Industry, Glass 
Industry, and Woodworking.. The descriptions are re- 
markably clear and entertaining and the illustrations are 
highly illuminating. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Wilbur 
Fiske Gordy. Illustrated in black and white and color 
from photographs, maps and paintings of historic im- 
portance. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
600 pp. 

Mr. Gordy has long been a writer of school histories 
especially adapted to getting highly satisfactory results. 
His United States Histories have always commanded the 
admiration of teachers of history as has been much in 
evidence by the sales. While there is nothing in the book 
it, it is the culmination of a scientific study of 
art of making the best future citizens of the United 
the study of history. 


During recent decades stupendous changes have been 
wrought in economic and political life, and in national 
ideals and institutions. 

To aid the pupil in his search for this new America a 
special effort has been made to select and organize the 
events of the last fifty years in such a way that he may 
apprehend their full effect upon the nation as it has moved 
toward its present position as the most powerful country 
in the world. The events are organized in logical groups, 
or unities, and at the same time their chronological 
sequence is in large measure preserved. This method of 
organization is of the highest value not only in arousing 
interest and stimulating thought but also in clarifying the 
meaning of events in their causal relationship. 

Prominence is given to the expansion westward from 
the earliest settlements along the Atlantic coast to the 
farthest limits of the free public land. _This westward 
movement, continuously modifying economic and political 
life and making the American type of character distinctive 
and even unique in the world, has been the most powerful 
force in American life. 
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“Psycho-analysis in By George H. 


Green. Price, $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“Tne Life of the Weevil.” By J. Henri Fabre. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

“How to ‘reach Silent Reading to Beginners.” By 
Emma Watkins. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Com- 
any. 
acy Dramatic Reader.” Books I, II, Ill. By A, R. 
Headland and H. A. Treble. Oxford, England: The 
Clarendon Press. 3 

“A Short History of English Literature. By Archi- 
bald T. Strong. American Branch, Oxford University 
a veut Health Talks No. 9: Pneumonia.” By Fred- 


erick Taylor Lord. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 

r Press. é 
bic rae FY ey Map Exercises and Syllabus in Ancient 
History.” By Mildred C. Bishop and E. K. Robinson. 
Price, 56 cents. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Dangers and Chemistry of Fire.” 1 , 10Fr Primary 
Schoois. 11 for Grammar Grades. By Clarence Maris. 
Prepared under direction of Vernon M. Riegel, superin- 
tendaent of Public Instruction, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio: 
The F. J. Heer Printing Company. 4 

“Finding \xouth.” by Nelson Andrews. Boston: At- 
antic Monthly Press. : 

“The Art of Thinking.” By T. Sharper Knowlson, 


Price, $1.35. New York: T, Y. Crowell Company. 


“Outline History of English and American Litera- 
ture.” By Clarence E. Ackiey. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 

“Developing Mental Power.” By George Malcolm 
Stratton. Price, 80 cents.—‘Training for Effective 
Study.” By Frank W. Thomas. Price, $1.90.—‘“Silent 


and Oral Keading.” By Clarence R. Stone. Price, $2.00. 


Boston: Houghton Miinin Company. . : 

“Poems Choisis.” Edited by J. L. André Barbier. 
Price, $1.35. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Stories, Old and New.” By Abigail O. Sheriff. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company. 

“The Legal Status of the City Superintendent.” By 
John Cayce Morrison.—“Connersville Course or Study 
in Mathematics.” By G. M. Wilson. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York, Inc. 

“Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous.” By Sarah 


K, bolton. Price, $2.50.—“‘The Upen Koad to Mind Train- 





ing.’ By Esme Wingfield Stratford.—‘‘Assets of the 
Ideal City.” By Charles M. Fassett.—‘Handbook of 
Municipal Government.’ By Charies M. Fassett. New 
1ork: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


“The Earth and Its Life.” By A. Waddingham Seers, 


B. A.—‘“The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri.” By 
Melville Best Anderson.—“Gardening.” By A, B. Stout, 
Ph. D. New York: World Book Company. 

“Nature Near Home and Other Papers.” By John 
Burroughs. Price, 48 cents.—“Being Good to Bears.” 
by Enos A. Mills. Price, 48 cents. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company. 
“iva Course du Flambeau.” By Paul Hervieu,. Price, 84 
cents.—“Contes de la France Contemporaine.” By W. 
M. Daniels. Price, $1.04. New York: D.C. Hgath & Co. 
The Teaching of General Science.” By W. L. Eiken- 
berry. Price, $2.05—“New Mathematical | Pastimes.” 
By P. A. MacMahon.—“Alternating Currents.” Part 2. 
By C. G. Lamb, M. A.—“Elementary Analysis.” By GC 
M. Jessop, M. A. Cambridge University Press. 
St mpar in, Novela Americana Por Jorge Isaacs.” By 
stephen L. Pitcher.—“How to Study.” By Fernando 
Santord.—“Young People's History of the World War.” 
By Louis P. Benezet.—“Elementary Industrial Arts.” By 
Leon Loyal Winslow.—“The Rural Community.” By 
Llewellyn MacGarr.—“Hellenic History.” By George 
Willis Botsford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“Successful Teaching in Rural Schools.” By Marvin 
S. Pittman. New York: American Book Company. 

























TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 






TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 












Your own personality—what is it like? ; 
“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 


And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 


Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 






for regular positions. 



















Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 










| A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 

Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid 
| , 








Winsute TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Order these books today. 


Sc 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 





PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 











Lose ooebe copies Personalityculture by College 
Faculties—$1.50. 


| seeesees copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in | 
| College, 25c. 























ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 














Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence ff |] NSM vercsseeereeececter eee ceeseeseeesenns 
| PMAIORD. © o. capenececciccecccscbetbeseeseaseenn 

















BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| By TRUMAN J. MOON | 
| Middletown, New York, High School | 


| A Brief Composite Opinion Taken from Comments 
¢s\ AOON’'S BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS is one of the best High 
School Biology textbooks that I have ever seen.” “I consider it 
the best text for Junior High Schools.” “It is fundamental and it is a book 
of Biology rather than a book about Biology.” “It is clear, concise, and 
easily understood by the average pupil.” “Difficult points are made clear 
by carefully selected comparisons with objects familiar to pupils.” “The 
illustrations are particularly good.” ‘The definitions are excellent.” “The 
summaries and charts help to fasten facts in the mind, yet the references 
give ample opportunity to a student to satisfy his curiosity.” “I shall use the 
book in my classes for reference until I can secure its adoption as a text.” 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


— 

rtment is open to contribu- 
o— anyone connected with 
ls or schoo] events in any part 
the country. Items of more than 
reat interest relating to any phase 
echoo] work or schoo] adminis- 
tion are acceptable as news. Con- 
butions must be signed to secure 

tion. 


Meetings to be Held 
JULY. 
8-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 
NOVEMBER 
Celorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 
9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. “The school budget re- 
centiy passed is $11,141,000, This 
is $136,500 greater than ever before. 

BOSTON, Plans for the centennial 
celebration of the founding of the 
Hancock School, the first public 
school opened for girls in Boston, are 
being made. Next September marks 
the hundredth anniversary of the 
school, which was established in the 
same year that the city achieved its 
charter. 

BOSTON. The first of a series of 
educational motion pictures to protect 
Boston school children against acci- 
dent was used in the Dorchester High 
School and in the Sara Greenwood 
School, Dorchester, at 9.30 A, M., 
May 13, when two “safety first” 
films were shown, and traffic officers 
detailed by Police Commissioner Wil- 
son gave five-minute talks on signals. 
These films have been provided 
through the courtesy of one of the 
local insurance companies, and 
through the censorship bureau of the 
mayor’s office the loan of a humorous 
film from a local theatre has been 
obtained. 

The - meetings will be continued 
every Saturday morning. The com- 
mittee in charge consists of Superin- 
tendent of Schools Jeremiah  E. 
Burke, Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
Frank A. Goodwin, Nathaniel Clark 
of the municipal licensing and censor- 
ship bureau, and Lewis E. MacBrayne 
and Frank E. Morris of the Massa- 
chusetts safety council. 


Graduation of  seventy-eight stu- 
dents, from Maine to California, and 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. E. P. Tuller 
and Dr. Samuel M. Lindsay, featured 
the commencement exercises of the 
School of Expression held in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall on May 11. 

More than 600 girls from the in- 
termediate ninth grades of the Bos- 
ton public schools gave a demonstra- 
tion recently in the East armory of the 
physical education work in which 
they have been engaged for the pres- 
ent school year. In companies of 
fifty or more from each school they 
marched, ran and went through vari- 
ous exercises. Swedish, Irish and 
Dutch dances were done by some 
groups. 

Janet Grant of the George Putnam 
School in Roxbury won the first prize 
for posture, maintained through a 
series of exercises. Beatrice Gold- 
berg of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 





School was second, Rose Alexander 
of the Emerson School third, and 
Lillian Shafner of the Robert Gould 
Shaw School fourth. <°--9"- «+> 

The George Putnam School won 
the zigzag toss relay and a game of 
captain ball. Another game of. the 
latter was won by. the Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes School, while the stride 
bali competition was won by the John 
Winthrop School. Miss Florence 
Erskine, teacher of physical education 
at the George Putnam School, was 
heartily cheered by her pupils, who 
were the leading point winners. Miss 
Cordelia Torrey, supervisor of the 
work, was in charge of the program. 

The faculty of the Boston Univer- 
sity summer session, beginning July 
10, will be increased this year to 
sixty-six, and 141 courses. will be 
offered, according to the official bulle- 
tin. This means that fifty-two addi- 
tional courses will be offered this 
year, and eighteen new _ instructors 
added to the teaching staff. Registra- 
tion day has been deferred till July 
10 in order not to interfere with the 
National Education Association con- 
vention, which will make use of sev- 
eral Boston University buildings. 

Five departments of the university 
are to offer courses this year, includ- 
ing the College of Liberal Arts, the 
College of Business Administration, 
the College of Secretarial Science, 
the School of Religious Education, 
and the School of Education, Classes 
will meet on five days each week, 
leaving Saturday free for excursions 
and special studies. 

The new courses offered cover a 
wide field. A course for teachers in- 
terested in the assimilation of our 
foreign population and their prepara- 
tion for citizenship will be given by 
William Ware Locke. Another new 
course in “Human Geography,” which 
shows the influence of surface condi- 
tions and climate upon the develop- 
ment of man, will be given by James 
R. Martin, who will offer several new 
courses in geology. 

The colonial development and the 
American revolution, dealing largely 
with events which took place in Bos- 
ton, New England and vicinity, will 
be offered for the first. time in the 
summer, Municipal administration and 
national administration in the United 
States will form the subjects of two 
other new courses. 

Courses in philosophy, including an 
introduction to philosophy and ethics, 
will be given by Professor Edgar S. 
Brightman. Rural and_ educational 
sociology courses will be given by 
Professor Ernest R. Groves. Recent 
developments in physics, spectroscope 
and dynamo electric machinery will 
be dealt with in new courses offered 
by the physics department. 

New England writers, their works 
and backgrounds, with special excur- 
sions to the homes and birthplaces of 
the authors,will form the basis of a 
course to be given by Professor Ralph 
R. Taylor. Professor Robert M. Gay, 
professor of English at Simmons 
College, will offer work in Browning, 
and an introduction to twentieth cen- 
turv English literature. A large 
number of other new English courses 
have been arranged by the depart- 
ment. 

The new courses offered under the 
faculty of the College of Business 
Administration include administra- 
tive accounting, business printing, 
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advertisement writing, mail advertis- 
ing, personal and business efficiency, 
retail store management, commercial 
opportunities, labor economics and the 
government and business English. 

_ The School of Religious Education 
is offering work for the first time in 
the summer. Courses in community 
drama and pageantry, mental diag- 
nosis, Organization and administra- 
tion of religious education, and the 
yey 6 ee wid supervision of week- 
ay and vacation schools of religy 
will be offered. — 


NORTHAMPTON. The Smith 
College department of mathematics 
acted as host at the spring meeting of 
the Connecticut Valley section of the 
Association of Teachers of Mathe 
matics of New England on May 13 
The meeting opened with an informal 
reception, and there were addresses 
by Professor William  L. Machmer, 
assistant dean of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; Dr. William Crum 
of Yale and A. Harry Wheeler of 
North High School of Worcester. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. By ending his dis- 
agreement with the superintendent of 
schools the mayor has taken a step 
toward keeping his promise that there 
should be a seat for every pupil. His 
co-operation will release an appropria- 
tion of $15,000,000 by the Board of 
Estimate when all the plans for the 
new schools are drawn. There will 
be $35,000,000 more for the Board of 
Education if it can use it this year. 

SCHENECTADY. The  follow- 
ing questionnaire for Accident Pre- 
vention Week was used in the 
Schenectady public schools, and was 
put into the hands of every child from 
the fourth grade up through the high 
school. 

1. Where in the street should a 
person stand while waiting for a car? 

2. A child is crossing a street; an 
automobile is approaching from the 
right; which has the right of way? 

3. People are often seen reading 
a letter while crossing the street 
Why is this a dangerous practice? 

4. Why should we never leave 
loose boards with nails in them where 
hands or feet may be injured? 

5. Name two devices to prevent 
accidents on stairs. What can be 
done to prevent accidents on stair- 
ways? 

6. What is “Jay walking”? 

7. Why is it dangerous to “hitch 
on” to passing vehicles? 

&. <A child is bouncing her ball on 
the sidewalk. It rolls into the street. 
What should she do BEFORE going 
after it? 

9. Should you wait on the curb for 
a signal from the traffic officer be- 
fore crossing the street? Why? | 

10. Did you ever see a person m 
an accident? How could the accident 
have beer avoided? 

11. Insert the word “left” or 
“right” in its proper place in the fol- 
lowing sentence: When you start 
across the street, look to the .......- 
and when you reach the middle of the 
strect. 1eok 00. GB s00.06.0c0s0sceeen 

12. Two children stood IN THE 
MIDDLE OF A _ STREET. An 
automobile was approaching from 
each direction. One child ran to one 
curb and the other to the opposite 
curb. What should they have done? 
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April May June 


That’s when the strain comes—the end of the 
school year, when the books begin to show wear 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


Because of their superior wear-resisting qualities HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS are strong when the book needs strength, continuing to 
take the hard knocks until the end of the school year. 


Look over your books and see how many need attention. Then 
send in your requisition for Hoiden Covers and save these books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 























} 
SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS | 
a = nnd —— CE ———— i | 
13.. Mention two causes, of fire &. Walking four abreast down the report is favorable to a greater ex- 
oat the home. street. tension of vocational training in the 
« 14. What should be done when a 9. Tasting of unknown medicines, high schools and a diminishing em- 
iene otek ant ae: Geet plants, etc. phasis on general cultural subjects. 
15. Underscore FIVE of the _ init 
lowing practices which you consider x 
the most dangerous:— | ? OHIO. OKLAHOMA. 
1. Having lace curtains near gas A group of Ohio _ educators ap- The Lions Clubs of Oklahoma, in 
burners. pointed by the state director of edu- district convention in Oklahoma City, 


9, Having things in the mouth 
while playing. ‘ ; 

3. Jumping from a car before it 
stops. 

4. Playing with matches. 

5. Using kerosene to start a fire. 

6. Touching loose wires. 

7. Roller skating in the street. 


cation has decided that the curricula 
of Ohio high schools must be changed 
to “meet the needs of all high school 
students in the community” and to 
give the maximum educational ad- 
vantage to all. Although the state- 
ment issued by the department of edu- 


pledged themselves to concentrate 
during the next year on a movement 
to raise the standard of education in 
Oklahoma. 

The movement contemplates, not 
only better education through the 
schools, but also through the medium 





cation does not say it, the tone of the of local and traveling libraries. 














WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHL , Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. , | 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 


their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. * * 











‘THE FISK TEAGHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 
New ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
ryse, N. ¥., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


Chicago, lll., 28 F 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 0 


Kansas City, Mo., 


sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Jackson Blvd. 
20 McGee St. 


Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


send for circular and registration form free. 

















MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Reputation founded on thirty-one 
Eistablinhed 1800 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS 


’ 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


Established 1885. 











EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


“One Route,’’ our new 
manual, free. Tells how 
tu candidate. 25th year. 


101 Tremont St., Boston 

















TEXAS. 


Educational problems were  dis- 
cussed at a recent conference. held at 
the state house of the educational 
survey commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Neff last February to work out 


points were stressed at the meeting— 
first, that the present system of gov- 
erning boards for each of the higher 
institutions of learning is better than 
a single board; second, that these in- 
stitutions should be made independent 
with a tax of between two and three 
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mills, as the presen iations 
ae to aincone te hs 
‘heretore three mills might. be ~ 
sary to give them ail the money the, 
<> a The third main point was the 
um of duplication or oy * 
ping in the work o1 the schoo Ces: 
.', 2.8 were six ' members» of 
panetacion in attendance at the Be. 
yeas Pr the pomts outlined fie 
‘ a and final action was left to 
Mens, a appointed for that 
S report at a later meet. 


WISCONSIN. 
>? 
lay days are relati 
day, ys : ively a 
— ge of the rural comma 
les O isconsin. It has : 
4 las lon 
recognized that boys and girls Phe: 
_—s work and have too little oppar. 
pe sii od youthful games to- 
ther. very rural cor i 8 
her. j mmunity 
Wisconsin needs some one sufliciesiie 
interested to get these play dant 
— in our schools. The ‘tericde 
tural extension service of the Uni- 
Ps of -Wisconsin has published 
Circular 118 devoted to “Play Days 
in Rural Schools.” This publication 
nag emphatically the need of oes 
piay davs and tells how 
yay days : s w they may | 
rey put across under the es 
ditions of the Wisconsin rural com- 


a comprehensive program. Three main 


# w& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES + # 


munities. 











“Dp 
8 yer results are secured when sey- 
os * 100ls of the neighborhood join 
ogether in their play days,” says the 
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oe go Kr pe favorably located 
° j schoo} shou ¢ : . “4 : 
Clark Univers tySummer School After he N.E.A.Convention|| cversching ic deo ot 2nd see that 
At Boston 1A pc a i e] a smoothly, 
. . | y prenarec rogra j 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS [Travel and Study in Maine) be worked out for the occasion When 
| . a. L . 
a July 10—August 18, 1922 Attending children oy adults inquire “What 
a \j can we do next?” ¢ bis 
¢ i Undergraduate and Graduate Courses BATES COLLEGE then ready. Prem Sane 
in Geography, History, Social SUMMER SESSION In the circular is a suggestive all- 
' Science, Psychology, Education, July 11 to August 11 day program :— ie 
’ English, and Modern Foreign Lan: Professional Courses .for. Super- | 10:00 A. M.—Ball game for boys. 
guages inpendemta. Eales and - peal Dodge ball for girls 
: ig chool Principals Sussy Wants a Cort 
Exoursions Public Lectures Entertainments and Teachers a Pe. ae 
; —litt! ildren. 
Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty ag re ea | Quoits—men. 
Getata, sccording to sumber - For Bulletin Write to || 21:00 A. M.—Tug-of-war — _ school 
courses Every Instructor Registrar, Bates College | boys. 
Write for Catalogue _ a Specialist Lewiston, Maine + Ageilanead — school 
girls. 
—_— a_—_ 11:30 A. M.—Last Couple Ont and 





T pe «6O&§°L mae? ° 
EMERSON Three Deep. —Chidre 


12:00 M. —Picnic Dinner. 
College of Oratory — '%)P. M-Short Informal Pro. 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President gram of Singing, Flag 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. Salute, Cooking Con- 


3 eee in the water a a Fo Saige vt his own powers in ex- test. 
sion whether as a creative thinker or  an_ interpreter. Degrees 2:30 P —Pris ;* Bas 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to mF. m. eS sree ong Base 
“2 onl vetween boys and girls 
RRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean of the southern and 


HUNTINGTON CHAMGERS BOSTON, MASS. it ak 
€ oO 


northern 
township. 
Potato race—a team of 








5 four from each_school. 
ARLO PLAN |} 2:45 P. M—Bingo and — Rabbit's 
Nest 
MR. SUPERINTENDENT: | 3-00 P. << Driving Contest 
Coming home from Chicago a prominent educator sai “ —tor women. 
said: After all ie ig acre ~ 
See recitations, and projects, and problems, and what — er races. 
e g question remains. Can the pupils grasp the thought content | Teachers’ Foot Race. 


of a printed page and.express that thought in good English?’ 


4:00 P. M.—Singine — “Star Span- 
The ARLO PLAN has proved that it does develop this power. | : 


gled Banner.” 


















CLEMATIS ARLO . NIT —— 
ee 4th grades fer 4th or 5th grades ’ gor sth ‘or At denkes die 
Cents 55 Cents Cents TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons S PRINGEWATER MAS» 


|| Course for teachers in Junior High 
‘\} Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





THE ARLO PUBLISHING 
NEWTON UPPER wins oe PANY. 
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MADISON. Some 400 courses of 
study will be given in the 1922 sum- 
mer session of the University of Wis- 
consin—in the College of Letters and 
Science, College of Agriculture, Col- 
lege of Engineering, Law__ School, 
Music School, School of Education, 
and Medical School—according to a 
recent announcement. 

The courses are arranged for high 
school teachers, supervisors, princi- 
pals and superintendents; for normal 
and college instructors; for grade 
school teachers and high school grad- 
yates; for college graduates and 
undergraduates. 


2 
o-— 





Our Youth 
Teacher—Who was Joan of Arc? 
Johnny—Noah’s wife— Exchange. 


How Little Children May En- 
ter Public Schools With 
Most of Their Physical De- 
fects Remedied 


Entertainingly presented in a brief 
report just issued by the Health Ser- 
vice, New York County Chapter, 
American Red Cross, is the story oi 
a co-operative demonstration giving 
results of the physical and mental 
examinations to over 1,300 New York 
City children upon registration be- 
fore entering school. It tells ina 
practical way how at the suggestion 
of the committee on education of the 
Civic Club, the New York City De- 
partments of Health and Education 
co-operated with the Health Service 
of the New York County Chapter, 
American Red Cross, and the New 
York State Association of Consulting 
Psychologists in making over 1,000 
children of pre-school age fit to enter 
school. This was done by physical 
examinations given each child in the 
presence of the mother wherever 
possible; by provision of oral hygiene 
and a follow-up nurse from the Red 
Cross to remedy physical defects and 
by the grading by the psychologists, 
of the children in accordance with 
their mental tests. 

The pamphlet has tables and four 
graphs giving the results of the physi- 
cal and psychological examinations. 
The whole scheme of co-operation is 
so carefully worked out and at the 
Same time so simple that it is believed 
it will be a valuable suggestion and 
im many cases a real guide for those 
interested throughout the country in 
Problems connected with children of 
pre-school age. The pamphlet is 
issued by the New York County 
Chapter, Health Service, American 
. ross, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, primarily for distri- 
ution to educators, public health 
officials, physicians, nurses and social 
workers. Copies may be secured on 
application 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS 
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s ” TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 7 s 


OR many years this corner space has been devoted to the advertisement 
F of the Schoo! Bulletin Teachers Agency, and the response to what has 
appeared here has been ample. 

The School Bulletin Agency has now united with it one of the most 
successful agencies in the State, the Union Teachers Agency of Syracuse, 
under the name Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency, making a combina- 
tion so strong that we expect to give to al] those who have come to us 
previously better service, and to any who may try our Agency for the 
first time the satisfactory results they look for. 

We shall be glad to give further information both to teachers and 
school officers. Our ideal is to aid in the betterment of all education by 
what assistance we can give in the discriminating selection of the fitting 
teacher for the place. No registration fee is charged and teachers are in- 
vited to write us in detail for advice or help desired. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
Albert Teachers’ Agency souievera,chicaco 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 


sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


MERICAN .. tEACHERS’ AGENCY "atpoduces to Lolieae. 


and FOREIGN ; Gea ? 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 














recommends teacDert and bas Dlied bun- 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York 


SCHERMERHORN ZEACHERS-AGENCY sone sere foe 


366 FIFTH AVENUE vPsttor people. We 
Established 1855 








Between 34th and 35th Streets reg'ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MriForp Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON 11, MASS 


‘Is th in the country 

TEACHERS a. ave aan See — 

Ninet years in the 

e ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


jump all the time for the 
peer: 



















teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


| TEACHERS’ 6 Beaton St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY suvuny. russe, 


Manager. 






Long Distance Telephone 


reds of high grade positivuns (up to 
J dred bi d 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1888 No charge to employers 
none for registration. if you need a 
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What are your plans 
for teaching 
Music Appreciation 

next year? 


a 


The closing months of the 
school year naturally focus your | 
attention on plans for the coming | 

i 
| 


Veh 


term. 


What of Music Appreciation? | 
The spread of the teaching of this 
subject—fully possible only with 


the Victrola and matchless Victor | 
Records—has been phenomenal. 


you will want new suggestions; if 
you are planning the installation 


| 
If you have an established course, | 
\| 
| 
of a course, you will want assistance. / 


iW 
i} 
Avail Yourself of these Practical Helps i 
What We Hearin Music, by Anne Shaw Faulkner, | 
$21 pages, illustrated. A complete course in | 
Music History and Appreciation. List Price, 
$1.00, (15c additional by mail). 


| 
‘| 
Music Appreciation for Little Children, in 
the home, kindergarten and primary schools. 176 
pages, illustrated. List Price, $1.00, (15c¢ addi- | 
tional by mail). | 
Victrola Book of the Opera, 433 pages, illus- 
trated. Gives stories of over 100 operas. List 
Price, $1.50, (15c additional by mail). 
Outlines of a Brief Study of Music Appreci- 
ation for High Schools. Free. | 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


Syllabus on the Teaching of Music Appreci- 
ation in the Grades. Free. 


“ee we 


The first three books are for sale by } 
Dealers in Victor Products; the last two i 
pamphlets—and any further information— i} 
will be sent upon application to the | 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV 
especially 
manufactured for 
School use 
Finish, 


golden oak, waxed 


















This is the instrument 
that is used in thousands of 
schools, Many years’ ex- 
perience has proved it is the 
instrument best adapted to 
all-around school use. 

When the Victrola is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instrument 
safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked 
to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irrespon- 
sible people. 














